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T0 OUR READERS.—One of the chief ways in which our readers 
ean help us to meet the Paper Famine is by informing the Newsagents, 
Booksellers, or Railway Bookstalls from which they are accustomed to 
purchase their paper that they will want a copy of the “ Spectator ” 
each week. That will enable the seller to know exactly how many 
copies to order, and thus avoid returns and the consequent waste. 

Should our readers find any difficulty in obtaining the “ Spectator” 
es regularly and as easily as before, we trust they will at once write to 
The Manager, “‘ Tax Spectator,” I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 











NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_—_>—_—- 

N the Eastern Front the Russians are “ daily self-surpassed.”’ 
O In the ten days since the advance began one hundred and 
twenty-one thousand officers and men have been captured. The 
proportion of prisoners to other casualties is always greater 
in a precipitate retreat than in warfare like that at Verdun, 
but we shall be well within the mark if we consider that the killed 
and wounded have beon equal in number to those captured. 
We may, then, put the total Austrian losses at a quarter of a 
willion, and it would probably be safe to call it three hundred 
thousand—and this out of a total force of presumably not more 
than seven hundred thousand men ! 


With such figures before us it is difficult to find words to express 
our satisfaction. The strategic objective of the Russian advance 
has of course not been disclosed, and cannot therefore be described 
with any degree of accuracy. All we know is that the attack at 
Czernovitz, the capital of Bukovina—i.ec., at the most southerly 
point of the line—has been very strong indeed. Though as we 
write the town has not been taken by the Russians, there has 
been fierce fighting in its streets, and the Russian cavalry are stated 
to be in possession of the “‘ Mesopotamia” between the Dniester 
and the Pruth. Towards the northern end of the hundred and 
fifty miles of Russian fighting front the main objective appears 
to be the possession of Kovel. From Kovel the railway runs 
shuost due north to General Hindenburg’s lines. If this com- 
munication is cut, the Germans will not be able to render 
efcctive aid to their allies. It is stated, indeed, in Thursday's 
Times that the determined onslaught made by the Russians on 
Baranovitchi is due to their desire to prevent the Germans sending 
down troops to save Kovel. In any case, the fact that the Russians 
are able to take a spirited initiative not only against the Austrians 
but against the Germans is an omen of the best sort. 


We record without surprise, but with great satisfaction, the news 
that the Italians are holding their own in the Trentino. It is now 
the turn of the Italians to show us the essential fact about trench 
fighting—namely, that if the flanks hold firm the breaking of the 
centre is comparatively a useless performance. A direct advance 
through the hole blasted by a frontal attack is impossible without 
risk of envelopment. 


The news from the British front is wholly satisfactory. On Tues- 
day the Canadians retook the greater part of the ground lost in the 





greatest dash and gallantry, and gave the Germans more than 
they got. 


We have alluded elsewhere to the interesting sea fight which 
t ook place in the Baltic on the morning of Wednesday, June 14th. 
Fourteen German merchantmen, convoyed by an auxiliary cruiser 
and several torpedo-boats and armed trawlers, were attacked by a 
Russian flotilla of destroyers, torpedo-boats, and submarines in 
an action lasting forty-five minutes. It isreported that most of the 
merchantmen were sunk and the convoying ships dispersed. The 
German squadron were taken completely by surprise, and only one 
shot was fired by them before they turned and made for port with all 
haste—a maneuvre which, if sometimes sound in itself, is apt, 
as we see here, to be contagious. The German auxiliary cruiser was 
sunk, and the Germans are now reported to admit this loss. 


On Wednesday the Prime Minister addressed his constituents at 
Ladybank. After a moving eulogium of Lord Kitchener and his 
services to the nation, Mr. Asquith spoke in glowing terms of the 
Russian advance and of the heroic efforts of the French Army at 
Verdun, He dwelt on the completeness of the co-operation among 
the Allies, and especially on the perfection of the mutual under- 
standing between us and the French military authorities on the 
Western Front. In this context the Prime Minister mentioned, as 
did Mr. Bonar Law at the opening of the Commercial Conference in 
Paris, that the French at Verdun knew from the first that Sir 
Douglas Haig was ready and eager to help them in any way desired. 
That the French have not found it necessary to ask for the aid of 
their British comrades in arms is, we may add, the best possible 
proof that we need have no fear about their power to deal adequately 
with the situation at Verdun. 


“The Allied cause,” the Prime Minister went on, “ owes the 
British Navy an immeasurable debt” :— 


“ The enemy had the temerity at first to claim what was really a rout 
asa victory. A couple more of such victories and there will be nothing 
left of the Germany Navy worth speaking of. The truth in regard to 
the seriousness of the German losses is slowly Jeaking out, but its fuil 
extent is even yet not realized and appreciated.” 





In the latter part of his speech Mr. Asquith dealt with Ireland, 
and adjured the nation not to add another to the tragic series of 
missed or misused opportunities in the history of our relations 
with her. What was desired now was a provisional settlement :— 


“When the war comes to an end we shall have to take stock, as an 
Empire, of our internal relations, With such an Imperial record of the 
war, it will never be possible to revert to our old methods of counsel and 
government. The fabric of the Empire will have to be refashioned, and 
the relations, not only between Great Britain and Ireland, but between 
the United Kingdom and our Dominions, will of necessity be brought, 
and brought promptly, under close and connected review.” 


We have been greatly tempted this week to deal at length with 
the Irish situation, but have felt ourselves still bound by Mr. 
Asquith’s appeal for silence during Mr. Lloyd George’s negotia- 
tions. We must, however, record here our sense of the statesman- 
ship and self-sacrifice shown by the Ulster Conference, which met 
on Monday and wisely gave a free hand to Sir Edward Carson. 
The attitude of the Ulstermen cannot be better expressed than in 
the words of the leading article in the Northern Whig of Tuesday :— 
““ When those who are responsible for the co nduct of the war insist that 
it [i.e., the proposed settlement] is absolutely necessary, we as loyal 
citizens, proud of the Empire and anxious for its welfare, dare not play 
the Nationalist-German game by placing any serious barriers in the way. 
We have always contended that the Home Rule question should remain 
in abeyance until the end of the war, but as the Government insist on 
a final settlement, we must sacrifice our personal feelings in deference 
to the wishes of the authorities; and so Sir Edward Carson, who never 
stood higher in the estimation of the Ulster people than he does to-day, 
has been authorized to continue negotiations on the basis of the definite 
exclusion of the six Ulster counties from the Home Rule Act which is 
now on the statute-book.” 

Our self-denying ordinance in regard to comment on the Irish 
question during negotiations does not extend to two matters 
with which we must now deal. In the first place, we desire to draw 





Salient on June 2nd, and our front line has now returned to something 
Very near its original position. The Canadians behaved with the 


attention to the letter from the Roman Catholic Bishop of Limerick 
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quoted at length in our correspondence columns, Bishop O’Dwyer’s 
impudent and offensive letter to Sir John Maxwell was bad enough, 
but the letter to the Limerick Board of Guardians is infinitely 
worse. Imagine what would have been said if some prominent 
Ulster loyalist had written in a similar tone of Mr. Asquith and 
his Administration. It is a direct violation of the Prime Minister's 
plea for silence, and cannot but prove the most serious embarrass- 
ment to Mr. Redmond and Mr. Lloyd George in their negotiations. 
It is an incitement to the extremists not to yield on any point— 
a hint that their réle is not compromise, but the coercion of the 
Government. Compare with the Nationalist Bishop’s action the 
action of the Ulster loyalists as exhibited in their chief organ 
the Northern Whig, quoted above. And yet among Home Rulers 
the myth is still assiduously propagated that it is the Ulstermen 
who are the firebrands of Ireland, and that it is they who forbid a 
friendly compromise ! 


The second point with which we may deal without imperilling 
in any way the course of the negotiations is the extraordinary delay 
shown by the Government in setting forth the true facts of the 
Sinn Fein rebellion. That they have imposed silence on other 
people makes it all the more necessary that they should themselves 
set forth the true facts, and show the essential characteristics of 
the revolt. In the absence of a clear statement another myth is 
growing up and flowering with special luxuriance in America. 
People are being told, and actually beginning to believe, that the 
eruel and brutal Saxon soldiery turned upon the peace-loving, 
unoffending Irish and slaughtered them unprovoked in the streets 
ef Dublin, decoyed them into surrendering as prisoners of war, 
and then after “ mock trials ” shot them in regiments and platoons. 
*It was British brutality, pushed beyond the limits of human 
endurance, that goaded the gallant Irish into defending them- 
selves.’ That is what the legend is fast becoming. 


Why do not the Government tell the true story, and let the world 
know how, after every excess had been allowed them, the National- 
ist insurgents fell suddenly upon British soldiers and unarmed 
loyal civilians without warning and perpetrated more than a dozen 
vile murders in cold blood ? We ask for no reprisals, and we have 
no desire that crimes even as hidoous as these should for a moment 
stand in the way of the Government’s attempt to settle tho Irish 
problem. We do ask, however, that silence should not seem to 
give consent to these barefaced attempts to represent the British 
as having treated Ireland ‘far worse than the Germans treated 
Belgium or the Austzians Bohemia.’ 


Though, as our readers know, we did not think the announcement 
ef our naval victory in the North Sea a very happy performance, 
we are bound to say that we are getting a little tired of the continual 
veiled abuse of Mr. Balfour and his colleagues on the Board of 
Admiralty for what at the worst was a venial offence. The position 
taken up by some of the First Lord’s newspaper critics almost comes 
to this: “ We care not who wins the battle as long as we have good 
‘copy ’ in the despatches.” While criticism of this description is in 
the air, we think the country will agree with us in preferring tho 
maxim: “ We care not who writes the despatches as long as we 
beat the enemy.” 


The newspapers during the week have been full of speculations 
as to who is to goto the War Office, and naturally enough Mr. Lloyd 
George, as one of the most, if not indeed the most, prominent figure 
in our politics after the Prime Minister, has been suggested in a 
dozen quarters, For example, on Thursday the Daily Mail tells us 
that “ opinion in Army circles” (whatever they may be) “is very 
strong that Mr. Lloyd George should be the new Secretary of State 
for War,” and prints below the statement that “ The Central News 
understands that Mr. Lloyd George has been officially approached 
with a view to becoming Lord Kitchener's successor, and that inall 
probability he will accept the position of Minister of War.” There 
is a further note to the effect that this would not prevent him from 
taking an active part in the work of the Ministry of Munitions, 


We are not in the Prime Minister’s or Mr. Lloyd George’s con- 
fidence, but we can imagine both gentlemen being very much 
amused by this glaring example of what Disraeli used, somewhat 
pompously, to call “ coffee-house babble.” We understand that 
when Lord Kitchener started for what would necessarily have 
been a somewhat long absence from England on his visit to Russia, 
the Prime Minister took charge of his duties at the War Office. 
We see no reason why this arrangement should not be prolonged. 
Tho Prime Minister has already had experience of the War Office, 
and as head of the Government, and still more as chief of the War 
Council, he has had during the waz to be in perpetual communication 








with the Chief of the General Staff and the Army machine as 
a whole, Provided, then, that arrangements can be made te 
keep the lesser administrative wheels running satisfactorily, and 
to provide for rapid decisions on matters of detail, we should have 
thought that the temporary arrangement might continue fog 
some time with advantage to national affairs, It is possible, 
however, that after a while it would be found more convenient to 
have a whole-timer in the office. 


A very interesting item of news is published in Thursday's 
papers. It appears that during the past week there have beog 
street demonstrations ir many places in Holland owing to the 
dearness of food. On Wednesday a deputation of women demanded 
an interview with the Prime Minister at the Hague, and on Tuesday 
there was rioting in Amsterdam of so serious a kind that the police 
were obliged to charge repeatedly with drawn swords. The cause 
of the dearness of provisions is not the blockade, for Holland has 
sufficient supplies of all kinds, but the fact that their possessor 
have been tempted by the enormous prices obtainable in Germany 
to sell across the frontier rather than inside it. In these circum. 
stances the working population of Holland very naturally demand 
the prohibition of food exports. The Dutch Government have 
tried to fight the evil by big grants in aid of the distress, but they 
are now faced with a strong demand that the frontier shall be firmly 
closed. We are anxious that nothing should be said here to em. 
barrass a friendly neutral Government which finds itself in a very 
difficult position, but the discontent felt in Holland is of too serious 
a character not to be recorded. It is also essential to remind the 
Dutch people that they are suffering not from the blockade but from 
the traders’ desire to sell in the dearest market. 


The Milan correspondent of the Times in a long telegram te 
Wednesday’s paper gave a most encouraging account of the Italian 
position on the Trentino front before the success which we 
have recorded above. During the past three weeks, he says, 
the enemy has had only two half-successes. These were when 
the Italians retired from Priafora and Cengio; but the 
Austrians were unable to occupy the new ground solidly. The 
Italians are confident that the Austrian advance is stayed. A 
great part of the line now held by them was deliberately chosea 
before the war as the best line on which to resist invasion. 


The Italian Government have resigned, but out of the crisis a new 
Government will certainly arise enthusiastically resolved to carry on 
the war vigorously to a happy ending. Last Saturday the Govern- 
ment demanded a vote of confidence and were defeated by thirty. 
nine votes. The 7'imes correspondent says that Signor Salandra is 
believed to have ridden for a fall. His remark that “ better-prepared 
defences would have stopped the Austrians at a greater distance 
from the Venetian Plain” was thought to be unhappy, whether it 
was consciously intended to be so or not. It must be noted—for it 
is an excellent sign—that the critics of the Government were those 
who were most strongly in favour of Italy coming into the war. The 
new Interventionist bloc known as the “ Democratic Alliance” 
could hardly be persuaded from voting against the Government ia 
March. But this time they brought about Signor Salandra’s 
downfall because they felt that he was not sufficiently in touch 
with tho opinion of the country. 


It seems probable that the new Prime Minister will be Signor 
Boselli, who is consulting with various leaders. The Times corro- 
spondent says that he would unite more parties in the Chamber 
than any other man. He is seventy-eight years of age, but is a man 
of scarcely impaired strength. It was ho who proposed the law ia 
May, 1915, conferring full powers on the Government in the event of 
war. Signor Bissolati, the leader of the Democratic Alliance, will 
probably join the Cabinet. The Giolittians are as anxious as any 
other party that the new Government ‘should prove the absolute 
solidarity of Italy with the Allied cause. Thus there is nothing # 
look for but good as a result of the crisis. 


The policy of the Greck Government in surrendering certain 
territory to the Bulgarians caused the Allies to take measures 
against Greece in order to retain a hold upon her conduct. Allied 
cruisers stopped several Greek trading vessels from leaving 
port, but coastal trade was apparently permitted. The Grook 
Government issued a semi-official statement which argued, a8 
might have been expected, that this constraint on shipping was 
estranging sympathy from the cause of the Allies, and that Greek 
Deputies who had formerly protested against the surrender of 
territory useful to Bulgaria were no longer willing to take the side 
of the Allies in the matter. The fact remains, nevertheless, that thé 
Allies must make full use of Salonika or not make use of it at all. 
There is no possible middle way, as the Greek Government now 
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pretends. We went to Salonika at the invitation of M. Venezelos, 
who was then Greek Premier, and we went to save Serbia, the ally 
ef Greece, because Greece felt herself unable to fulfil her pledges. 
To suppose that we can make tremendous preparations at Salonika 
and then allow them to be largely frustrated is palpably absurd. 


The naval constraint soon had some effect upon the Greek 
Government. Last Sunday M. Skouloudis announced that there 
gould be a partial demobilization of the Army. Twelve classes 
would be disbanded, and the remainder would be given “‘ leavo.” 
The Greek Government at the same time pointed out that this step 
was a proof of sincere neutrality—there could be no question in the 
circumstances of any arrangement between Greece and Germany 
and Bulgaria. The Allies have since relaxed the constraint, so 
faras we can judge from the scanty and contradictory telegrams, but 
evidently it is still necessary to keep some check upon Greek policy. 
It must not be supposed that the Greek people are at all unfriendly 
to the Allies, though no doubt they do not like being put to incon- 
venience more than other people. It is the curiously equivocal 
behaviour of the highly unconstitutional and unpopular Greek 
Government which has to be carefully watched. 


A judicial murder of peculiar infamy is apparently about to be 
committed in Austria, if it has not already taken place. Dr. 
Kramarzh, the Czech leader in the Reichsrat, has been condemned 
(together with three other well-known Czechs) to be hanged after a 
trial for high treason lasting six months. Dr. Kramarzh has for 
many years worked in a perfectly constitutional, wise, and loyal 
manner to gain more political rights for the Slav elements in Austria- 
Hungary. He has naturally been an opponent of the domination 
by Germany and a strong pro-Russian. During his trial, as we 
learned in the Times some time ago, a copy of a letter to Prince 


to support the charge of high treason. Prince Thun then laid 
the original letter before the Court, and proved that there was 
pothing whatever treasonable in it. The copy had been expanded 
and manipulated for the vile purposes of the prosecution. 
truth, of course, is that the pro-German party, who are in the 
ascendant, found Dr. Kramarzh too strong and able an opponent 
to allow Lim to live. He must be condemned on any sort of 
evidence. In Austrian Courts they seem to specialize in forgery. 


The treatment of Ireland by England offers a convenient 
enovgh standard by which to judge the Austrian outrage. The 
Sinn Feiners were allowed to preach and practise sedition, 
while the Government did everything to make their path smooth 
for them. It was not till they had risen in arms and mur- 
dered cr caused the death of hundreds of innocent persons that a 
few of the proved leaders of the rebellion were executed. Now 
suppose that as a punishment for the rebellion and slaughter the 
Government had seized Mr. Redmond, whose conduct has been 
faultlessly loyal, and had hanged him merely on the ground that 
ke was a leader of “ Nationalism.’’ That would be comparable to 
the judicial assassination of Dr. Kramarzh. No, we are wrong— 
even such a wicked and muddle-headed crime as the execution 
ef Mr. Redmond would not be on all fours with it, for the Austrian 
rulers have not been provoked and distracted by any such acts of 
violence and massacre as have been seen in Ireland. We hope 
that the most powerful neutral country will record its detes- 
tation of what is happening in Austria. 


Eerlin is still winning the North Sea battle by means of telegrams. 
«An extraordinary official statement was issued at the end of last 
week, in which it was asserted that numerous German destroyers 
sent out on the night of May 31st “‘ beyond the theatre of the 
battle” did not discover the British Main Fleet in spite of a keen 
tearch. It is said that the German Fleet did not use mines, and that 
Zeppelins were employed only for reconnaicsance. ‘ Our victory 
Was gained by able leadership and by the effect of our gunnery and 
torpedoes.” Then comes the revelation that the battle-cruiser 
*Liitzow,’ launched in 1913, and the cruiser ‘ Rostock,’ completed 
in 1913, must be added to the German losses already admitted. 
“For military reasons we refrained till now from making public the 
loss of the vessels ‘ Liitzow ’ and ‘ Rostock.’ In view of the wrong 
interpretation of this measure, and moreover in order to frustrate 
English legends about gigantic 1 osses on our side, these reasons must 
mow be dropped.” As Punch suggesta, probably the German 
Government refrain from announcing the rest of their losses for 
“naval reasons,” 


Memorial services to Lord Kitchener were held in several 
Places on Tuesday, but the chief one was that at St. Paul’s. 
The King and Queen, Queen Alexandra, and distinguished repre- 
sentatives of the Services, of Diplomacy, of the Government, and 
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indeed of every department of public life were present. The service 
was wonderfully impressive in its simplicity. At a soldier’s funeral 
the most moving ceremony is the sounding of the “ Last Post.” 
This was performed by the buglers of the Irish Guards. Although 
St. Paul’s was full to overflowing, the congregation was only a 
fraction of those who wished to express their sorrow, as was shown 
by the multitude of mourners in the streets, 





“ The universal feeling is that the Government have lost their greatest 
figure, and that his successor must at least be something more than a 
conspicuous anti-climax.”—From “ Our Parliamentary Correspondent,” 
Times, June 13th. 

In view of the line taken in regard to Lord Kitchener by Lord 
Northeliffe’s papers, hardly a year ago, it is impossible to refrain 
from quoting Pope’s well-known lines:— 
“ Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 
Oblige her, and she'll hate you while you live: 
But die, and she'll adore you—then the bust 
And temple rise—then fall again to dust.” 


The Admiralty has announced that twelve survivors from the 
‘Hampshire,’ in which Lord Kitchener lost his life off the Orkneys, 
were washed ashore on a raft. Seventy-five bodies were recovered, 
but Lord Kitchener’s was not among them. The criticism that the 
‘Hampshire’ ought to have been escorted was fully answered by 
the statement that two destroyers did accompany her, but were 
forced to put back by the heavy seas. It has also been ofiicially 
announced that the ‘ Hampshire’ was wrecked by a mine. 


A very pleasing incident of the past week has been the exchange 
of brotherly greetings between the Army and the Navy. Sir Douglas 
Haig telegraphed to Sir John Jellicoe :— 

“The Army in France send through me the assurance of their whole- 


Sian which he wrote before the war was produced and was weed | hearted admiration of your gallant and successful action in the North 
un whic for ri yas used | 


Sea. While deploring the losses among our brave comrades in the 
Grand Fleet, we all hope the Navy will yet have its heart’s desire of a 
fight to a finish, of which the enemy’s discretion has again robbed you.” 
Sir John Jellicoe answered :— 


“‘ All ranks of the Grand Fleet deeply appreciate the stirring messaze 
which you send from the Army in France, and which we are proud to 
receive. Please convey our sincere thanks to our gallant comrades of 
the sister Service. who have done and are doing so much to uphold the 
honour of the British Empire.” 


General Joffre, M. Briand, and several French Ministers have 
visited London during the past week. An Allied War Council was 
held on Friday week. On the same day the visitors were received 
by the King at Buckingham Palace. The French Prime Minister and 
General Joffre were greeted enthusiastically whenever they were seen 
in the streets. General Joffre reminded an American correspondent 
that Lincoln was urged in the Civil War to make an inconclusive 
peace, but “‘ his motto was the same as ours, ‘ Jwsqu’au bout.’” 








We record with very great interest and strong approval Lord 
Cromer’s generous gift of £1,000 to the British Academy 


“to be held in trust and to be invested in any way that the Council 
may think fit, with a view to the interest on the money being awarded 
annually as a prize for the best essay on any subject connected with 
the language, history, art, literature, or philosophy of Greece. The 
trustees to have absolute power to decide as to the nature of the subject. 
I wish also to leave to the trustces the fullest discretion to deal both 
now and in the future with the whole of the detail in any manner that 
they may think fit, provided that the main object that I have in view, 
namely, the encouragement of Greek study, is preserved.” 

The subject is one so full of interest that we hope to return to it 


before long. 


The Daily Chronicle on Tuesday announced that the Government 
had decided to purchase, through the Board of Control, the whole 
of the breweries and public-houses—the latter some threo hundred 
in number—in the city of Carlisle and its immediate neighbourhood. 
It further stated that it was the intention of the Board to close 
immediately a hundred redundant houses, to build as soon as 
possible two or three model refreshment-houses, and to adapt 
others not now equipped for the sale of food and non-intoxicants. 
The purchase-money, it has since been stated, is to be in cash or 
Exchequer bonds. This experiment in State ownership will be 
watched with the greatest interest. We sincerely hope that in 
the public-houses taken over the policy of disinterested manage- 
ment so successfully carried out by the People’s Refreshment 
House Association will be given a fair trial. That principle has 
been condemned on quite insufficient grounds by a combination 
of the Trade and the Temperance extremists, but in spite of that 
we believe it to be full of promise. If there is, as thero should be, 
profit-sharing with the salesmen in everything but intoxicants, 
the non-intoxicants will soon hold the front of the stage. 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 
HOW WE STAND. 
‘F\HE moment is one well suited for asking how the Allies 
stand, for there can be little doubt that we are 
approaching, if we have not actually reached, the crisis of 
the war. All the signs point to that—the naval battle, the 
frenzied character of the fighting at Verdun, the equally 
frenzied attempt of the Austrians to break through into the 
Venetian Plain, the glorious rush forward of the Russians 
in Galicia and their smashing blows against the Austrians, 
and finally and most suggestive of all, the mutterings of 
the coming storm on the line in Flanders. We can best 
aiaaeae the situation there by considering what able 
men with the Teutonic habit of mind, men trained in the 
arts of military ratiocination, would be likely to think and 
do in the circumstances in which they now find themselves. 
How do matters look from the point of view of the Imperial 
General Staff? They see week by week how much stronger 
we are getting in men, and still more in munitions. We are 
freed from our embarrassments in Egypt; we have had our 
losses in Mesopotamia cauterized by a cruel operation, but 
ene which in the end may prove salutary; in Salonika 
the position is consolidated ; we have no anxieties in regard 
to any of those other ‘‘ small packets” or minor fronts which 
at one time, whatever might be their future prospects, were 
immediate sources of weakness. Not only is our position 
strong at the moment, but it is safe to predict that in another 
few weeks, say on the second anniversary of the declaration 
of war, it will be very much stronger. We experience a 
development of power which is literally manifesting itself daily. 
The Germans would not be Germans if they did not argue 
from these premisses that before long we are certain to attack 
them in force. “ The British are not arraying their whole 
people under a compulsory system, and working with furious 
energy at the production of great guns, of machine guns, and 
of munitions, merely for the pleasure of looking at their new 
soldicrs and counting their projectiles. Both men and muni- 
tions are for use, and the use to which they will be put is 
ebvious.” The German General Staff would be certain to 
proceed from such a conclusion as this to draw the inference 
that the time has come when they must attack us. They 
are whole-hearted belicvers in the doctrine of attack, 
whether the ultimate purpose is offensive or defensive. It 
is impossible to believe that they are not arguing: “ Don’t 
jet us wait till the British are quite ready and have everythin 
comfortably arranged. Let us anticipate their tactics, an 
assault their line before they assault ours. Let us bring off 
the great struggle prematurely from their point of view. 
We are still ahead of them in the way of men and material, 
but the relative positions grow daily less favourable to 
us. It would be a capital blunder to wait any longer.” 
There may be internal circumstances unknown to us but known 
to them which would militate against these conclusions. 
All we can say is that, assuming that the position is what 
we have represented it to be, the Germans must at this moment 
be contemplating an attack, not because they want it per se— 
they have got all the fighting they want for the sake of fighting 
at Verdun—but because they realize that if they delay much 
longer the tide will have turned against them. 
We hope most sincerely that our view will prove to be 
the true one, for, in spite of the moral advantages which 


“now go with the attacker, we hold that in the special circum- 


stances of the moment we should gain by the Germans 
beginning. “ Messieurs les Allemands, tirez les premiers,” 
is a motto which will suit us exactly. We know nothing, or 
less than nothing, as to the plans of our own General Staff ; 
but if we could have the ordering of the battle we should 
like to see it begin by a furious attack from the enemy at 
whatever point of our line they may think convenient, and 
to see that attack pressed home with the utmost vigour, and 
led, let us say, by the Prussian Guards, in that nook of the 
line in which they are now concealed, but which, though they 
must know it a great deal better than we do, had perhaps 
better be left undescribed. We should like the Game 
to maintain their attack with as much resolution as possible. 
To sce them battering their heads against our trench-line for, 
say, five weeks would suit us admirably. Though no doubt 
there would be plenty of taking and retaking of trenches, 
we are not in the least afraid of our line not holding, of the 
Germans obliging us to alter our main dispositions, or of our 
having to break up our formations or shift our artillery in 
order to meet them. After incessant hard pounding of our 
line by the Germans, and the losses, exhaustion, and dislocation 





in which it would involve them, the German Arm would 
be just in the condition which we should like them to 
be in before beginning our attack. Our only fear is that the 
German General Staff may have carried their process of 
ratiocination somewhat further than we carried it at the 
beginning of this article, and may have come to the rucful 
conclusion that what is happening at Verdun prevents them 
from doing what they would like to do now. The truth jg 
that, whether they ultimately take Verdun or not, the attack 
there has been a gruesome failure. The Verdun plan of 
campaign could only have justified itself if it had been ¢ 
quick and overwhelming success; but who can say it hag 
been that? But if this is the right view, and the Germans, 
though they would like to attack us, dare not in view of all the 
circumstances, what then? Our answer must be to remind 
our readers that our own General Staff is anything but con. 
temptible, and now controls anything but a contemptible 
little army. And because we have every confidence in our own 
military leaders, in Sir William Robertson on this side of 
the water and in General Haig on the other, we do nop 
for a moment imagine that they are going to act in isola. 
tion. That which is coming, whatever it may be, is an affair 
not of the British Army alone but of the Allies as a whola 
Principles will be decided by the General Staffs of all the 
Allies acting in consultation, and will be executed on the 
Eastern Front by the Russians and on the Western by the 
French and English commanders—the supreme control thera 
being in the hands of General Joffre, as the General who 
controls not only by far the longest part of the line but the 
largest number of troops. Happily, there is hére no occasion 
for us to step warily even in words. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that no punctilios stand between the French High 
Command and our own, and that it is recognized that in cases 
of common action the French Generalissimo says the final 
word. It is a most happy circumstance that public opinion 
here has the utmost confidence in the wise and steadfast 
French soldier. He has won the respect and admiration of 
the British as well as of the French people. 

We have dealt elsewhere with the details of the Russian 
advance, but must say something here as to the feeling which 
the Russian victory, or rather series of victories, has produced 
in England. The British people have never faltered in their 
sympathy with Russia, and have been profoundly touched 
by the way in which the Russian people and their Sovereign 
took with heads unbent the bludgeonings of Fate. We 
sorrowed with their sorrows, and we knew that their second 
spring would be terrible in its force and fury ; but we did not 
think it possible that the Russians could be in a position to 
take the offensivo so early as the beginning of June. It was 
the common opinion here that it would not be fair to look for 
a Russian offensive before the middle of July or the beginning 
of August. So convinced, indeed, were the British publio 
that they must not let their hopes outrun their discretion 
that it was with something which might almost be 
described as stupefaction that men heard that Russia was 
on the move and her armies driving the Austrians before them, 
When, however, what people here at first thought was a piccs 
of military gallantry, almost of bravado, turned into a great 
and serious military operation, we found it difficult to express 
our delight. Our Russian Allies must remember this if it 
should chance that some of them may be inclined to imagine 
that we have not recognized to the full what they have already 
accomplished. They have relieved the pressure upon the 
Italians in the Trentino, and who knows but that their action» 
may not prevent the local triumph which the Germans thought 
they had at last within their grasp at Verdun? They may 
even upset those schemes for anticipating events on the 
Western Front of which we have written above. 

The truth is that, after nearly two years of advantage 
drawn from the possession of interior lines, the Germans are 
beginning to find that, though interior lines may be all very 
well while you are winning, when an unfavourable end draws 
near they often spell the dreadful word “ ee 
Further, they are probably discovering how powerful may 
be the interaction of campaigns on a number of fronts if 
only they be properly co-ordinated. Take, for example, the 
way that the Russians are helping us now, and how we, by 
the great sea action off Jutland, have been able to help 
Russia. We have little doubt that at this moment the 
Russian Generals on their Northern I ront—around Riga— 
are able to feel far happier about the general situation than 
they were before the a feat of the High Sea Fleet. The 
dread of Germany using the Baltio against them has suffered 
eclipse. It may be, indeed, that German supremacy in the 
Baltic has gone altogether. At any rate, it has gone till the 
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Germans, in the hushed sea seraglios of Wilhelmshaven and 
Cuxhaven, have repaired their shattered ships and equally 
shattered moral. At this moment, as the small naval action 
in the Baltic reported in Thursday’s papers shows, it is 
the Russians, not the Germans, who have free movement in 
the mare clausum of the North. 





THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


HE American people in choosing their next President 
T will be taking one of the most important decisions 
jn their history. They will have to decide by what means 
they intend to make secure the great principles on which 
the life, happiness, and influence for good of their great 
democracy depends in all its international relations. The 
jdeals of Americans of all parties are good because they are 
democratic, but there are oceans of difference between the 
yarious methods of realizing those ideals and exerting them 
for the benefit of the world. All rational men desire peace, 
but there are several ways in which men try to guarantee 

ace, and those who profess to love it most are not always 
its best friends. What is called “the new Americanism ”— 
the doctrine of the strong man armed to defend his own 
rights and champion the weak—is certainly a method of 
ensuring peace, and in the present state of the world it is 
the only satisfactory method; but it would not be recognized 
as such by those who think that peace is destroyed immediately 
a man takes the precaution of teaching himself how to shoot. 
“Americanism” no doubt implies that the United States 
must take her place in the councils of the Great Powers; it 
implies that invention in annihilating distance has ended the 
ossibility for her of living a kind of hermit existence either 
Ceoveably or safely. The opponents of “ Americanism ” 
would rather wait onevents. They believe in “ preparedness ” 
by land and sea to some extent not precisely specified, but 
they certaialy do not want to go out to meet their “ manifest 
destiny ” until it is made a little more manifest than it seems 
tothem now. Such are the broad issues behind the dusty and 
prolonged conflict that will end in the election of a President. 

It would be an impertinence on our part to say whom we 
think Americans would do well to choose as their President. 
The electoral campaign has not yet begun, and the policies 
of both the Democratic and Republican candidates may 
suffer substantial expansions or modifications as the campaign 
proceeds. There can be no impertinence, however, in saying 
that, as sincere friends of the United States, we earnestly hope 
that the American people will see to it that whoever they 
choose for their President will stand in a most real and practical 
sense for the ‘“ preparedness” in which nearly every one 

rofesses to believe. No country is safe which is not strong. 

t may have the noblest ideals in the world, but if it is not 
strong it is at the mercy of any bully and treaty-breaker who 
has taken care to be stronger. Consider the case of the 
United States herself. She makes the Monroe Doctrine a 
cardinal point in her policy, and we are well content that she 
should insist upon that very convenient instrument, forged, 
remember, to meet the first practical essay in militant 
pacificism—the Holy Alliance. But what is likely to happen 
after the war? Germany, so soon as she has recovered 
from her exhaustion, will look for new openings. We 
cannot allow her to return to places where she has 
disgraced herself by arrogance and oppression. The day 
will inevitably come when she will cast the eyes of covetousness 
upon the Republics of South America. These are formally 
or theoretically protected by the Monroe Doctrine. Are the 
American people seriously prepared to vindicate and safeguard 
the Doctrine if it is assailed in that part of the world? Have 
they estimated how great a Navy will be required for this 
purpose ? We do not ask the question in any spirit of mis- 
chief or irony. It is really to our advantage that the British 
Navy should not be challenged upon the seas, and such a 
Navy as the Americans would need would unquestionably 
be a challenge. All the same, we feel so strongly that it is 
for the interests of the world that the United States should 
be strong and secure that we hope she will create a very 
considerable Navy and do it very soon. 

All that has happened lately in the United States—the 
Republican Convention at Chicago, the Democratic Conven- 
tion which is proceeding at St. Louis as we write, and the 
public speeches of the political leaders—shows how command- 
ing in importance is the question of preparedness, We read, 
for instance, in Thursday’s Times that the President himself 
headed a procession in the interests of this policy :— 

“ The procession started from the Peace Monument, with Mr. Wilson 
leading. ‘The President wore a straw hat, a blue serge coat, cream- 
coloured trousers, and white shoes, and he carried a small American 


flag over his shoulder. He continued in the procession until the review- 
ing stand was reached, when he entered the stand and reviewed the 
rest of the parade. The President’s action was taken on his owa 
initiative, to emphasize the Government’s belief in the vital necessity 
for America to prepare for possible war.” : 
It will be seen that when a Democratic President plays this 
there is no question of any candidate denying the 
importance of preparedness. What Americans who believe 
in reality and not in make-believe have to decide is who is the 
man who can be most trusted to carry through the work of 
reorganizing the defences of the country and bringing them te 
as high as possible a pitch of strength and perfection. Any 
English newspaper-reader would say that much the most 
definite proposals of all have come from Mr. Roosevelt. He 
has demanded universal military training on the Swiss model, 
and a Navy which shall be the second in the world—as the 
American Navy used to be before Germany challenged our 
nee But Mr. Roosevelt had not nearly a large enough 
ollowing to force his nomination at the Chicago Convention as 
the candidate of the reunited Republican and Progressive 
Parties. Even the “ record” cheer which lasted for an hour 
and a half after his name had been proposed was of no avail. 
Mr. Hughes was easily the favourite of the Convention, and it 
only remains to be seen whether Mr. Roosevelt will consent 
to merge the Progressives (who are of course seceders from 
the Republican machine) in the original party. The signs 
at present all indicate that he will do so. He speaks of his 
support of Mr. Hughes as conditional, we imagine, only because 
he earnestly desires to have a weapon with which to force 
the Republicans into a very definite and far-reaching pro- 
gramme of defence. We take it, then, that there will be a 
straight fight between Mr. Hughes and the Democratic can- 
didate, with no third candidate intervening. Although the 
Democratic Convention has not when we write made any 
announcement, the nomination of Mr. Wilson is certain. No 
other candidate is in it with him. Mr. Bryan, who was once 
talked of as a “ peace ” and “ prohibition ” candidate, attends 
the Democratic Convention only as a reporter, and Mr. Ford, 
who was also talked of as a candidate, has faded away. The 
apparent success of Mr. Wilson’s methods in the aiendine 
controversy have served him well at an opportune moment. 

Mr. Hughes has said nothing about universal military 
training, but has demanded more vaguely “‘ ample reserves 
all ready drilled and disciplined.” As for the Navy, he has 
merely asserted that it must be “ efficient.” On the other 
hand, Mr. Wilson’s motto of “ Peace, preparedness, and 
prosperity ” is still more indefinite, and may be thought te 
contain elements of contradiction in fact if not in form. 
Mr. Hughes, who is fifty-three years old, is extremely well 
known as a Judge of the Supreme Court, and as the Governor 
of New York State who showed a memorably courageous 
intolerance of corruption and “ bossism.” He has the repu- 
tation of being an austere man, but that is a reputation which 
very easily and quite falsely attaches itself to an uncom- 
promising enemy of evil. “ The King of Icicles” some one 
called him at the Chicago Convention, and again “ That 
tribute to the Arctic Circle.” But such phrases are only a 
“tribute”’ to his reticence and his contempt for ordinary 

olitical intrigue. He is said by those who know him best to 
be a man of much humour and an excellent conversationalist. 
The Republicans have chosen a man who has not the electric 
quality of Mr. Roosevelt, but who will no doubt be abso- 
lutely faithful to his trust. It seems that he has a very good 
chance of being supported by the German-American vote. 
Not of course that he has asked for it. Indeed, he has declared 
his indifference to it. It is as strange a situation as can be 
imagined; the German-Americans dislike Mr. Wilson so 
much that they seriously contemplate voting for a man 
who probably dislikes them and their objects more than 
Mr. Wilson ever confessed to doing. To tell the truth, both 
sides are painfully embarrassed by the prospect of German 
support. ‘Their attitude towards the Teutonic voter might 
not be unfairly expressed in an adaptation of a verse once 
famous in English history :— 

“O hyphened Hun, we thee implore 
To go away and bomb no more; 
Or, if that effort be too great, 
To go away at any rate.’ 

To sum up, both Mr. Wilson and Mr. Hughes have usod 
words about the issue of the hour which are in effect blank 
cheques. The voters must judge from the past record of 
the candidates, and from the campaign to come, how those 
cheques are likely to be filled in. If we were American 
citizens, we should vote according as we felt able to answer 
the questions: “ Who is more likely. to give us security f 





Who is more likely to make his words good?” 
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VERDUN. 


: public make many mistakes in regard to strategy and 

tactics and the art of war generally, but none greater than 
the mistake of giving undue importance to particular places. 
They will regard war as a kind of game in which certain values 
are attached by the rules to the possession of particular towns 
or districts. If you take town W it counts ten, if X twenty, 
if Y a hundred, and if Z you win the game. But war is not 
really like that. We do not for a moment say that particular 
places may not have a very great, even decisive, influence 
on a particular campaign; but there is nothing absolute 
or final about them, as Napoleon found when, yielding to the 
fatal notion that wars are won by taking picturesque capitals, he 
rushed on Moscow and his fate. He took the city, only to find 
that none of the wonderful things which he anticipated, such as 
the hoped-for revolt of the “ Moscow aristocracy,” savagely 
jealous, as he believed, of Petersburg, occurred. He had been 
fooled by the rattling of aname. To put it in a more scientific 
and more military way, he paid too high a price to get Moscow. 
Looked at in the cold light of the Bureau of the General 
Staff, every town, every position, every series of lines, has 
its price, and the question, just as in business, is: “ Are 
you or are you not buying too dear?” The trader is often 
ruined by an apparent success. By a large expenditure of 
time, energy, and money he obtains a particular piece of 
business for which many rivals have been contending, and 
finds that, instead of having succeeded, he has ruined himself. 
The apparent success, when shown on the balance-sheet, 
turns out to spell failure. In war, even more than in business, 
prices vary with circumstances. A particular place may be 
worth very great sacrifices in January, but may not be worth 
them in June or July. Time is of the essence of the contract 
in all military affairs. A delivery of the goods that comes too 
late may make them valueless. But the public will seldom 
remember this. They set their hearts passionately upon either 
gaining or retaining a particular bit of ground, without con- 
sidering its absolute, still less its relative, value, and when 
it is gained or lost, as the case may be, their feelings are 
moved out of all proportion. 

Take, for example, the Ypres Salient. No doubt there 
would be tremendous elation on the part of the Germans, 
and a corresponding depression here, if we were to abandon 
the Salient—if we were now to draw our trench-line south 
instead of north of Ypres, and tell the Germans that they 
might take possession of the ruins which they have made. Yet 
the military results thus secured by our enemies would really 
be infinitesimal, or, rather, we might actually have placed 
ourselves in a far better military position than we were in 
before. As is well known, the present configuration of the 
trench-line was largely a matter of accident, we had almost 
said of weariness. We and the Germans at this point of the 
line were engaged in a race with our noses pointing west, 
and each side dug themselves in at haphazard, though no 
doubt a haphazard influenced to some extent by moral 
and political considerations. We were near Ypres, and we 
wanted if possible to keep it, while the Germans wanted to 
take it. Accordingly we pushed our trench-line out of what 
might be called its normal course in order to include the 
town. This made our line at this point stick out—made 
what, in the Latinized terminology of the seventeenth- 
century military engineers, was called a salient or salient- 
angle, an angle that protrudes like a spearhead. Now it is 
always tempting, and, other things being equal, comparatively 
casy, to batterinasalient. You can attack it not only in front 
but on the sides, which, so to speak, run into the enemy’s 
country. The Germans have been for some nineteen months 
trying to take advantage of the fact that our position is 
asalient. The result has been that the town has lain fully 
exposed in the shell zone which lies always behind the trench- 
line. That is why its proud towers and noble public monu- 
ments have been battered to the ground. This does not, 
of course, show that we were wrong in giving battle at Ypres 
or in continuing to hold the town. Though our losses have 
been great in holding it, it is certain that the German losses 
in trying to take it have been much greater. They have 
been paying an enormous price, and have not obtained the 
object for which they have striven. 

If we turn our attention to Verdun, the lesson of the 
exaggerated price is even more clearly taught. Nearly a 
hundred and twenty days ago the Germans determined to 
take Verdun, not because to do so would throw the road 
open to Paris, or compel a general falling back of the whole 
French line, or because it was a great French city the capture 
of which would deprive France of some important arsenal 





or place of arms, but rather because it was a place that 
the Germans, as we see now on very insufficient grounds, 
regarded as one which it would be comparatively easy to take, 
It was also a place on which the French, acting like all other 
nations in regard to other fortresses, had wasted many millions 
in bricks and mortar, or, rather, in reinforced concrete and 
steel, and thus a place of considerable prestige and moral 
importance. We suspect, in addition, that when the full 
story is told it will be found that the German Staff came 
to the conclusion that they must do something to keep the 
French occupied, and also something to occupy their ow, 
armies. The Germans are governed by the notion, a thoroughly 
sound one in itself, though, like all good notions, or, indecd, like 
everything else in human affairs, capable of being overdone— 
every notion must be subject to the golden rule of measure 
and proportion—that in war the attack in the local and 
physical sphere, and the initiative which is the attack in the 
spiritual region, are the source of victory. They further argued, 
again rightly per se, that you should attack when and wher 
you are unexpected. Thirdly, they argued that it was ne 
use to say that time and circumstances were not favourable, 
for had not Clausewitz himself, the Confucius of war, 
said that if the force of circumstances prevented you from 
doing the best, or even the second best, you must do the 
next best—in a word, do anything rather than merely doe 
nothing? Accordingly they went hammer and tongs for 
Verdun, Verdun being to a very considerable extent a salient 
in the existing trench-line as well as the greatest of French 
fortresses. For over four lunar months the Germans have 
been attacking inch by inch, with an incredible loss of life, 
and an incredible sacrifice of material in the way of shells 
and the wearing out of the tubes of their great guna. 
Whether the Germans will even now be able to take 
Verdun, in spite of their having reached a point within four 
miles of it, remains to be seen. We hold that it is more 
than probable that they will not be able to do so, or at any 
rate not before the first week in July. Further than that it » 
not necessary or even wise to inquire. 

But even if the French think it prudent to yield the 
town, how will the position really stand ? The Germans will, 
of course, have achieved a nominal or moral triumph, and 
no doubt excitable people in France and here will talk with 
horror for a few days of “ the great reverse.” What, however, 
the people with cooler heads and wiser minds will do after 
the fall of Verdun will be to ask what price the Germans have 
paid for it. If this question is answered fairly and not in terms 
of panic, it will be found that the price has been out of all 
proportion to the object attained. By his careful and business- 
like action General Joffre has exacted a colossal toll in men 
and munitions from the Germans. No doubt the French have 
also lost heavily in men and munitions, but nothing like 
what the Germans have lost. It has probably cost the French 
two hundred thousand casualties to deny Verdun to the 
Germans for four months, but it has almost certainly cost 
the Germans three hundred and fifty thousand to attack it. 
What the last pull on the rope, if it can be given, will cost, 
no man can of course calculate. In any case, and in order 
to achieve what they have achieved at Verdun, the Germans 
have had to scrape their line very thin in other places, te 
exhaust their general reserve, and to bring men back from 
Poland and Bulgaria—places where the course of events 
may soon prove that they were much more needed thaa 
before Galen. That is one point which will have to be 
considered if—and remember it is still only an “ if”—the 
town of Verdun falls. 

The next question to be considered is, what will the 
Germans do with Verdun? Can it be said that the posses 
sion of it will open a gate through which a great Germaa 
invading army may rush like a torrent, overwhelm the 
North-East of France, and even roll its iron tide to the 
gates of Paris? We do not believe that there is the 
slightest fear of any such thing taking place. We se 
no signs that the French flanks will be obli to give 
way if the Germans get to Verdun. No doubt a certaim 
amount of re-formation will be required, but it will “> 
re-formation of the existing line. No general falling 
such as took place after Mons will be required. Until the 
French flanks yield, the Germans will accomplish no more 
by taking Verdun than we accomplished by taking Loos 
or tho French by their great forward movement in Champagne. 
As has been proved again and again in this war, if you are 
willing to pay the price you can always break the enemy's 
line, and break it on a considerable front; but when yo 
have broken it you are no better off than you wore before. 
If you push on too far, you have only made a dangerous 
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salient, from which you will probably be driven later by 
counter-attacks. Further, if, as in this case, it has taken 
some four months’ hard fighting to make your gap, you will 
discover that the enemy have had ample time to prepare 
fresh lines in front of you, and that your business, instead of 
being ended, is only just beginning. 
There is, of course, the possibility that these considerations 
may be negatived through the place at which the line has 
been broken having some geographical peculiarities that 
create an exception to the general rules of trench combat. 
It is arguable, for example, that the hills through which the 
Meuse runs are so commanding, and the situation of such 
enormous strength, that the possessor of them can dominate the 
surrounding country, and so forth. But this is pure hypothesis. 
There is no reason to believe, but plenty of reason to the 
contrary, that there is any military spell to be cast from the 
heights around Verdun. Whatever advantage heights may 
have had in olden days, there is no magic about them now. 
Other things being equal, it is easier to attack trenches on a 
hill than trenches on the level. Probably the best defensive 
positions in the world are those with which we were actually 
confronted in Mesopotamia—namely, a well-made line of 
trenches drawn across a perfectly level plain in which there 
was not a tree, or a rock, or a dip in the ground, or a vestige 
of cover of any sort. A position of this kind is almost im- 
pregnable if its flanks cannot be turned owing to the fact that it 
js lmked up with trenches which stretch to some impassable 
barrier on either side. Probably the French lines prepared 
beyond the hills at Verdun are not quite as ideal as the 
trenches around Kut-el-Amara, but certainly they are none the 
worse for being lines in flat rather than in mountainous country. 
In view of all these facts, we strongly advise our readers, 
should the town of Verdun be evacuated by the French and 





occupied by the Germans, not to be awed by rumour or | 


frightened by a word. Let them remember that the Germans 
have bought Verdun ai a great price in blood and money, 
and ask whether that price was or was not too high. 


When | 


° ons | 
they have arrived at the answer, we expect that they will | 


truthfully be able to parody a well-known quatrain of 
Wordsworth’s :— 
“For what is Verdun but a town 
That lies the dark hills under ? 
There are a hundred such elsewhere 
As worthy of your wonder.” 





THE PARIS ECONOMIC CONFERENCE. 

VHE Economic Conference of the Allied Powers has at 
last met, and is at this moment at work. On the 
whole, little, if anything, has been lost by the frequent 
postponements which have occurred, although on personal 
grounds most people will regret the absence of Mr. Runciman 
through his unfortunate illness. The task before the Conference 
is one of great importance, but hedged around with difficulties. 
Leaving aside the purely temporary purpose of settling 
upon arrangements for blockading German trade during 
the war, the main business of the Conference is to organize 
methods for preventing, after the war, Germany’s resumption 
of her past commercial methods. On the importance and the 
desirability of this object we are all of us agreed; but only 
harm will result if we deliberately shut our eyes to the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and imagine that the end can be 
achieved by mere shouting. Looking at the problem in the 
first instance from the point of view of British opinion, we 
have to recognize that the old shibboleths can no longer 
be invoked by either party to past fiscal controversies. On 
the one hand, as has been constantly urged in these columns, 
Free Traders must frankly acknowledge the fact that principles 
which they regarded as demonstrably sound under peace con- 
ditions are not applicable under the conditions of quasi-warfare, 
which will certainly continue to exist when the present war 





comes to an end. It is equally important for Tariff Reformers | 


to remember that their primary conception of Protection for 
the home market conflicts fundamentally with schemes for 


combined action on the part of the Allied Powers. In laying | 


down this second proposition it is important to make our | 


own position perfectly clear. We entirely repudiate the 
idea that cither France or Russia, while maintaining her 
Protective system against us, has any right even to expect 
that we should necessarily maintain a free import system 


for her benefit. We do not claim any right to interfere with | 
their domestic arrangements, and we may assume that they | 
equally recognize our right to establish domestic Protection | 
for ourseives if we should decide that it is in our own interest | 


80 todo. The point is that it is almost impossible for British 
Ministers simultaneously to work for joint action with our 





Allies against Germany, and also for domestic Protection 
against those Allies. In turn, when our Allies come to consider 
how practically to establish working arrangements with Great 
Britain for defence against the common enemy, they will 
probably find that their system of domestic Protection 
seriously hampers their freedom. Whether they will be able 
in practice to modify that system in the face of internal 
political pressure is another matter. 

The same considerations apply to our own Dominions, 
and the same difficulties arise. Both Free Traders and 
Protectionists in England have often dreamed of the 
desirability of establishing a complete system of Free Trade 
within the British Empire. We may be nearer to the realization 
of that dream than ever before, but we certainly cannot yet 
see it taking shape. In all the Dominions the Protectionist 
spirit is still strong. Hitherto all that has been done in the 
way of encouraging trade relations between different parts 
of the Empire has been through the establishment of Coloniat 
preferential tariffs; but in practice these tariffs have nearly 
always been arrived at, not by lowering the Colonial duties 
on British imports, but by raising the duties on foreign 
imports. In other words, the Dominions have hitherto followed 
the policy of domestic Protection even against the Mother 
Country and against one another, while increasing the scale 
of Protection against foreign countries. In saying this we are 
not blaming or criticizing the Colonial Governments; we 
are merely noting the facts. At the moment it does not 
seem that either in France or Russia or Italy or in our own 
Dominions is there any great prospect of the abandonment 
of the policy of domestic Protection. Consequently the 
practical question which the Paris Conference has to consider 
is how far it is possible to fit in this policy of domestic Protec- 
tion with the wider policy of Allied action against the German 
enemy. On such a point no general principle can be laid 
down ; the matter is obviously one of detail, and the details 
must depend on future rather than on present facts. There 
is, however, one very important point which ought at once 
to be dealt with. If the Allied Powers are to take in the 
future common action against German commercial methods, 
they must have their hands free to impose tariffs upon German 
goods which they do not impose upon the goods of one another. 
That means that Germany must not be entitled to claim 
most-favoured-nation treatment. 

This is of all points perhaps the most immediately important 
for the Paris Conference to settle. In the Treaty of Frankfort, 
which ended the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, there was 
inserted a permanent most-favoured-nation clause regulating 
the commercial arrangements of France and Germany. This 
clause was inserted at the request of France, but most French 
people seem to be agreed that it was Germany who drew the 
greatest advantage from it. At any rate, there is not likely 
to be any French opposition to a refusal to insert a similar 
clause in any Treaty of Peace that may follow the present 
war. Nor need there be any opposition from Great Britain. 
lt is true that the most-favoured-nation clause, which forms 
part of our commercial treatics as well as of those between 
other Powers, has on the whole served us well. It may be, as 
is alleged, that in particular cases the Germans have dodged 
the obvious meaning of the clause by introducing extremely 
complicated definitions of goods, so as to obtain advantages 
for themselves, while denying them to the other contracting 
Power. Apart from this trickery, the clause has had the 
advantage of enabling our exporters to profit by any reductions 
in tariff that any other nations agreed upon between them- 
selves. Nevertheless, we must now be prepared to sacrifice 
that advantage, whatever it may have been worth. For 
unless the Allied Powers reserve the possibility of establishing 
preferential tariff arrangements among themselves, they wiil 
be able to do very little indeed to counteract German com- 
mercial methods. 

Up till quite recently the question of preferential trading has 
generally been approached from the point of view of import 
duties. But it is clearly possible, and may even be more 
important, to deal with it also by means of export duties ; 
and one of the points which will probably be discussed in 
Paris is the possibility of reserving natural products to the 
manufacturers of the Allied Powers by means of a system 
of preferential export duties. Within the last few days, 
indeed, a definite suggestion in this direction has been made 
by a Government Committee which was appointed to deal 
with the question of the export of oil-producing nuts and seeds 
from our West African Colonies. This Committee, over which 
Mr. Steel-Maitland presided, has reported in favour of the 
imposition of an export duty of not less than £2 a ton upon 
all seeds exported to ports outside the British Empire. The 
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Committee was a strong one, and though Sir Hugh Clifford, 
Governor of the Gold Coast, and Sir Frederick Lugard, 
Governor of Nigeria, were unable to attend its later sittings 
in consequence of their return to West Africa, Sir Frederick 
Lugard expressed his approval of the Committee’s main 
proposal. The question at issue, as the Committee clearly 
states, is one between Great Britain and Germany. In 
Germany before the war there existed a very active oil- 
crushing indus which obtained its raw material from 
British West African Colonies. A small portion of the same 
raw material was exported to Great Britain; none went 
anywhere else. Since the war To the German trade has 
necessarily ceased, and the whole of the West African product 
now goes to Great Britain. The Committee fears that after the 
war the German Government will exert itself to recover this 
trade for the benefit of the German crushing mills, and the 
suggested Colonial export duty is proposed as a means of 
countering any fiscal devices which Germany may adopt. The 
Committee believes that the £2 duty will suffice, but recom- 
mends that if it proves to be insufficient it should be raised. At 
the same time, it realizes the danger of such a duty to the native 
producers. It might have the effect of so concentrating the 
trade in a few hands that the native producers would be at the 
mercy of the British merchant. In view of this danger, it 
recommends that the duty should only be imposed for five 
years, so that the matter could then be reconsidered. Subject 
to this important safeguard, the proposal seems sound. The 
only danger is that at the end of five years political pressure 
might be brought to bear by British seed-crushers through the 
House of Commons on the Colonial Secretary to maintain a 
duty in their interest against the interest of the West African 

roducer. This is one of the rocks ahead directly a Government 
i to interfere with the free course of commerce, and it 
would be as foolish for the country to forget the existence of 
such rocks as it would be for a mariner to sail without a chart 
showing hidden reefs. The main principle to be borne in mind 
in all dealings with Dependencies is that the Home Government 
must act as a trustee for the people governed and not as a 
beneficiary. We have to govern over three hundred million 
people belonging to dependent races, and unless our policy is 
controlled by the principle that these dependants must be 
governed in their interest and not in ours, our title to maintain 
a world-wide Empire will be indefensible. 

Leaving these considerations for the moment aside, we may 
take the palm-kernel trade as an excellent illustration of the 
way in which the Allied Powers can block out German trade 
by agreements among themselves. This method is even more 
desirable than the method of import duties at our own ports, 
for the danger of German commercial methods is much more 
serious in British Dominions and Dependencies across the sea 
than it is in Great Britain herself. There is overwhelming 
evidence that the German trader throughout the world has 
been used as an agent for the German Government, which is 
itself the agent of the German military party. If we can 
—— the German from maintaining a foothold in our 

ependencies and Dominions across the seas, we can control 
his movements with comparative ease in the United Kingdom. 
For this purpose, however, as well as for the purpose of 
common action in the matter of import duties, it is imperative 
that the Allied Powers should agree at Paris not to concede 
to Germany after the war anything in the nature of a most- 
favoured-nation clause. That should be the sheet-anchor of 
our policy. It is what the Germans dread beyond all things. 








THE SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


rEXHE issue of the Charter constituting the School of Oriental 

Studies marks a distinct onward step in the improvement 
of the educational system of this country, and also removes a stain 
from the reputation of the British Government and nation. More- 
over, it affords satisfactory proof that, although the official coach 
moves 89 slowly as at times to cause those who are interested in its 
progress almost to despair, it nevertheless eventually reaches its goal, 
more especially if its driver is constantly subject to the pressure of 
outside public opinion. It is, indecd, little short of a public scandal 
that whilst for a long time past Germany, Austria, France, Russia, 
and Italy have possessed establishments where Oriental languages 
are taught, Great Britain, with her three hundred and fifty millions 
of Asiatic and African subjects, and her huge trade with the East, 
involving a turnover of more than two hundred millions a year, 
should have lagged behind, and should not long ago have established 
any adequate system for instructing British administrative and 
commercial agents in either the languages, customs, religions, or 
history of the populations with whom they were destined to be 
brought in contict. 





As usually happens in this country, the first impulse towards 
the inauguration of an improved state of things came, not from the 
Government, but from the public. In December, 1906, the then 
Prime Minister (Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman) was approached 
by representatives of all the leading Societies which, in different 
capacities, are concerned in Eastern affairs. They set forth that 
“in London i idi 
tion in Onentel bangecgse Tne pr merge teer ned Which ie a io 
due to the efforts of scattered Colleges and Socicties whose finances are 
heavily burdened by other charges, with the result that in almost every 
case the teachers, whose merits are generally recognized, are inadequately 
paid, and hence are unable to give more than a small portion of their 
time to the teaching of their subjects. The number of students who 
avail themselves of the existing facilities is very limited, and would be 
largely increased if due recognition were given to these studies.” 

The result of these representations was that a powerful Committee 
was appointed, under the presidency of Lord Reay, to whose un. 
tiring efforts in the cause much of the ultimate success is due, to 
report on the subject. The Committee found that, so far from a 
knowledge of the vernacular languages having increased of late 
amongst Englishmen resident in the East, the tendency was rather 
in the opposite direction. This, at all events in so far as India is 
concerned, will surprise no one whose Indian experience is not of 
recent date. The régime of the old East India Company was, 
without doubt, in many respects very defective, but it possessed 
certain merits. Of these, one of the chief was that, by reason of 
the absence of rapid communication with Europe, the semi-patri- 
archal forms of government which still existed in many parts of 
the country, and other causes, the agents of the Company made 
their permanent homes in India, and lived amongst the people far 
more than is at present the case. 

Another circumstance which, in India, has tended to discourage 
the study of the vernacular languages amongst Englishmen is the 
growth of a large class of Indians who have acquired a thorough 
knowledge of English. It might, at first sight, be thought that, 
from an administrative point of view, this would be an advantage; 
and so to a limited extent it is; but it is a very doubtful advantage, 
It prevents English officials from being brought into close contact 
with the Indians. Mr. Sayyid Husain Bilgrami, who was at one time 
member of the India Council, stated that “‘ the curse of India is the 
number of people who come between the district officer and the 
people.” But there is another and more formidable obstacle, 
based on racial prejudice and conceit, which often stands in the 
way of acquiring linguistic efficiency. I cannot say that in the 
course of my own experience I have ever come across one of my 
countrymen who, in the words of Sir Valentine Chirol, “ considered 
it rather bad form to sweat at ‘ beastly Chinese’”; but Sir Adam 
Block, speaking with a prolonged experience and deep knowledge 
of the Near East, was unquestionably right when he said that 
“our British communities try to live exactly the same life as they 
live over here [i.e., in England], and to shut themselves off entirely 
from the natives.” It must be admitted that this social exclusive- 
ness, which is everywhere a marked characteristic of British de- 
meanour, however stupid and prejudiced it may appear, carries 
with it this advantage, that those special qualities which tend to 
the creation of an Imperial race are preserved intact. An English- 
man rarely becomes either Orientalized, or, I may add, Levantinized. 
On the other hand, when, as not unfrequently happens, it is pushed 
to an extreme point, it connotes the fatal defect, which is specially 
prominent in cases where the indigenous races are wholly ot 
partially civilized, of stifling mutual sympathy and reciprocal 
un derstanding. 

Perhaps the most important point of principle which came under 
the consideration of Lord Reay’s Committee was whether young 
men destined to an Eastern career should receive preliminary 
instruction in Oriental languages before leaving this country, of 
whether reliance should wholly be placed on their aptitude to 
“pick up” the vernacular languages after they had arrived at 
their respective destinations. With a very few exceptions, 
amongst whom Sir Ernest Satow was the most distinguished, 
all the witnesses examined by the Committee were strongly in 
favour of preliminary instruction being afforded in England. In 
the East, the difference between the language ordinarily used 
by the educated and that used by the uneducated classes is 
far greater than that which exists, for instance, between an 
Oxford Professor and an East Anglian ploughboy. I remember 
that on one occasion a distinguished Indian Judge visited Cairo 
He was able to converse fluently in Koranic Arabic with the 
Ulema of the El Azhar University, but would have expevien d 
much difficulty in conveying his meaning to the driver of a cab 
picked up in the streets of Cairo or Alexandria, Of course, @ 
thorough colloquial knowledge, which can only be acquired on the 
spot, is essential from both the administrative and commercial 
points of view. Sir Valentine Chirol cited in his evidence the striking 
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case of an Englishman who, “ by acquiring a thorough knowledge 

of the vernaculars of Southern China, became a commercial traveller 
for Coats’, the big thread people, and did an enormous business 
for them there.” But an acquaintance with the language of the 
educated classes is also very necessary, not only for those who wish 
to study Eastern history and literature, but also for those who are 
solely engaged in the work of administration. It is easy to raise a 
laugh at the inflated English occasionally used by the Bengali Babu 
or the Egyptian Effendi. A work such as the Life of the late 
Justice Onocool Chunder Mookerjee, which still lives in the memories 
of the older race of Anglo-Indians, is certainly provocative of 
good-natured merriment. But we are perhaps rather too apt to 
{orect the effect produced on the mind of a high-class and cultivated 
Festern when be is addressed by an Englishman, who is at best 
only his social equal, and, it may be, is sometimes his social inferior, 
ja an Arabic or Hindustani which bears even less relation to the 
Janguage he is accustomed to use than a specch delivered by 
Lord Rosebery or Lord Curzon does to the dialect of a London 
costermonger. 

I can quote a couple of instances within my personal expericnoe 
jllustrative of the political value to be attached to knowledge of this 
description, On one occasion, I had to make an important speech 
at Khartum dealing with a number of administrative and educa- 
tional questions, The Sudanese notables, who were assembled to 
mect me, were most anxious to hear the views of the British Govern- 
ment on these subjects. I wrote out a carefully prepared speech in 
janguage such as I should have used to an audience of educated 
Englishmen. I was fortunately accompanied by an Oriental 
Secretary (Mr. H. Boyle) who was a master both of colloquial and 
of literary Arabic. He gave the assembled Sheikhs and others an 
Arabic version of what I had said. The effect was magical. The 
audience were, it is true, gratified by the substance of my remarks, 
but their effect was enormously enhanced by the polished Arabic in 
which they were delivered, and which they heard with undisguised 
astonishment from the mouth of an Englishman. 

To quote another instance, I can well remember the first occasion 
on which, having acquired a knowledge of Turkish, very imperfect, 
indeed, but still rising somewhat above the ordinary colloquial 
standard of the uneducated classes, I ventured to address Mukhtar 
Pasha in his own language. It was a revelation to me. He expressed 
his idear with a thoroughness, an eloquence, and, as it certainly 
appeared to me, a frankness which were conspicuously absent in 
former conversations when ho had been obliged to have recourse to 
very halting French. 

This kind of knowledge can best be acquired in England. A 
young man, when once embarked on the actual business of Indian, 
Chinese, or Egyptian affairs, has little time for study, and is very 
prone to content himself with acquiring such a smattering of the 
colloquial language as will suffice for ordinary purposes, but which 
is wholly insufficient for enabling him to deal with political or 
administrative problems of a high order. Lord Reay’s Committees, 
therefore, very wisely decided to recommend the foundation of an 
Criental School in this country. 

Lord Reay’s Committee reported in 1908. A Departmental Com- 
mittee was then named by the Secretary of State for India in order 
to claborate the details of the proposed scheme. The main difficulty 
was to find a suitable site. After some lengthy negotiations, the 
London Institution, situated in Finsbury Circus and valued at not 
less than from £150,000 to £200,000, was acquired. The Government 
gave a sum of from £20,000 to £25,000 in order to enable the 
necessary repairs and alterations to be made. The annual income 
required to place the new School on a thoroughly satisfactory 
footing will be about £14,000 a year. His Majesty’s Government 
has promised to contribute £4,000 and the Government of India 
£1,250 a year. It is thought probable that the London County 
Council will contribute £1,000 a year to the School on certain 
conditions. Further, Sir Montagu Turner, with tho help of a City 
Committee, has succeeded in obtaining promises of certain sub- 
tcriptions. The students’ fees, also, will amount to a considerable 
sum. On the whole, it is estimated that a balance of from £5,000 
to £6,000 a year has to be found either through the medium of 
private subscriptions or by an increase of the Government grant. 
It is most earnestly to be hoped that this money will be forthcoming. 
In the meanwhile, tho activity of the new body will havo to be 
curtailed to the extent of temporarily abandoning instruction in 
tech languages as are, comparatively speaking, non-essential. 

A satisfactory start has, however, been made. The governing 
bedy consists of twenty-six members. The principal Govern. 
mcnt offices, Universities, and leading commercial institutions 
will be adequately represented. The Government nominecs are 
Sir John Hewett and Mr. Hartog, at prosent Academic Registrar 
of the London University. It would have beon impossible 








to make better selections. Sir John Hewett has a wide experience 
of Eastern administration. Mr. Hartog was the Secretary of Lord 
Reay’s Committee, and also of the Departmental Committee witich 
was subsequently appointed. The creation of the new School is 
largely due to the energy, intelligence, and perseverance that he 
has displayed in the pursuit of an object which he has keenly at 
heart. 

A brief allusion must be made to one further point of great 
importance. Linguistic knowledge is very valuable, but more than 
this is required in order to constitute an intellectual equipment 
suitable for the treatment of Easterns and of Eastern subjects. All 
the leading witnesses who gave evidence before Lord Reay'’s Com- 
mittee dwelt strongly on the necessity of affording instruction in 
Oriental history, religions, and social customs. It is to be hoped also 
that the govorning body will from time to time secure the service’ 
of men who from actual experience will be able to direct the attention 
of the students towards the demeanour they should adopt in their 
dealings with Easterns. It would bo difficult to say which course of 
conduct has done more harm in the treatment of Easterns—dis- 
courtesy and violence on the one hand, or maudlin sentimentality 
and naif credulity on the other. Both extromes should be 
scrupulously avoided, Cromer. 





THE UNCHANGING TAR. 
E wrote last week of the unchanging sea fight. This week 
we must deal with the unchanging sea fighter—the man 
behind the gun and in front of the furnace. Just as the 
character of sea fighting does not change, so the character of 
our seamen remains unchanged with it. As we read the letters 
to their homes of the “tars” who took part in the Jutland 
Battle we see the old jollity, the old zest, the old looking forward 
to shore pleasures which will be the brighter for the shade of hard- 
ship before. The tar is still the tar of a hundred or two hundred 
years ago. His routine haa less to do with tar now than then, 
perhaps even tarpaulins, from which he takes his nickname, are 
fewer than in the days of sailing ships; but the nation’s “ tar- 
paulins,” to give the seamen their nickname in full, are the reincar- 
nations of the men who handled Nelson’s ships and about whom 
Dibdin wrote. It has been said that Dibdin’s songs brought more 
men into the Navy than all the recruiting officers and the preasgang 
put together. The exaggeration pays a just enough tribute to the 
manner in which Dibdin interpreted the tar’s view of life. Dibdin 
made the Navy romantic. He framed a philosophy of sca life, 
raising light-heartedness to an ideal. He also made the tar 
dramatic. Dibdin was not an actor for nothing. The song 
“Grieving’s a Folly” is a summary of the philosophy which 
he suggested, and which was rapturously accepted as expressing 
the Navy’s way :— 
“ Spanking Jack was so comely, so pleasant, so jolly, 
Though winds blew great guns, still he’d whistle and sing, 
For Jack loved his friend, and was true to his Molly, 
And, if honour gives greatness, was great as a kings 
Ono night as we drove with two reefs in the rbdme 5 
And the scud came on low’ring upon a lee shore, 
Jack went up aloft for to hand the top-ga’nt sail, 
A spray wash’d him off, and we ne'er saw him mores 
But grieving’s a folly, 
Come let us be jolly ; 
If we've troublos on sea, boys, we've pleasures on shore.” 
Oddly enough, the stage itself has done nothing for the scamas 
but to mis-suggest his character by such conventions as the un- 
ceasing hitching-up of trousers—which are made baggier thas 
trousers ever were by land or sea—and by the refining of the rollick- 
ing clatter of a hornpipe into a too mincing accuracy of step. 

The Navy has a dramatic instinct, in the proper sense, that te 
not necessarily an endowment of the sea, for it does not exist im 
anything like the same form in the Mercantile Marine. The Mer. 
cantile Marine has always had its own virtues, and they are many, 
but the only dramatic advantage it has ever had over the Navy 
was the use of chanties. Any one who has seen and heard an 
anchor raised to a song and chorus cannot have envied the naval 
men who performed some similar feat of hauling in disciplined 
silence. But take the letters of men and officers in the Navy, 
written for the edification of friends and relations at home, and they 
explain our meaning. Here is a seaman’s letter :— 


“ At last I have a chance to write a few lines just to let you know 
that I came out of last Wednesday's memorable and glorious set-to, 
No mistake, I’ve got what I joined for, and more besides. Of cours, 
being a light cruiser, I don’t suppose you will have heard much about 
our little squadron, but we wore there—right thore—and the Germans 
knew it too. The same time, it’s a wonder we are here, for the enemy's 
battle-cruisers are not exactly what we are designed for, but it points 
at the desperation to get at the enemy at all costs, which is the motive 
of all our lads in action.” 


How pleasing is the antithesis between the glory of being “ there ™ 
and the marvel, after such an experience. of being “ here.” Lvory 
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sentence suggests the effect of long and careful instruction on board 
ship, not in the arts of grammar, but in the motive that must inspire 
a Fleet which is out to win. The writer goes on :— 


“ Everything worked admirably aboard. Cool and calm was everyone. 

We are to be considered one of the luckiest ships in the Navy after this, 
as shells of all calibre wero bursting all around us. We were close 
handy when the blew up. It was worded round that it was one 
of our ships, which redoubled the energy of the lads. It is said we have 
the blame of a Hun battle-cruiser, and furthermore one of those beloved 
ereatures (the Zepps.). Of course, the truth will out eventually, and 
we shall hear really who killed Cock Robin. Up to now it is the little 
‘Yarmouth’ with her 6in. aboard her. Anyway, the papers are 
gradually revealing all. I received letter and cigarettes, which came 
in very handy on arrival in. The news of your shift to new quarters 
comes like another victory. You could not have done better—splendid, 
in fact. You had best name it Jutland Villa, in commemoration of the 
conflict and our safe return. Well, I must say good-bye, as this leaves 
me in the pink of condition. I don’t think there will be another naval 
battle this year.” 
The rush of the writer’s mind ‘“‘to home-bred pleasures and to simple 
scenes ”’ is delightful. Jutland Villa—of course! But what if, after 
their annoying fashion, people should settle down to speak of the 
Horn Reef Battle? Perhaps it would be better to suspend the 
choice of a name for a little. After all, ‘‘ Horn Reef”—if some 
perverse fate does not insist on “Skagerrak”—as a name by 
itself, would be very distinguished among the “Belle Vues,” 
“The Elms,” “ The Nooks,” and the “ Belmonts.” 

Here is another dramatic effort from a petty officer in one of the 
light cruisers :— 

“One shell went through our two funnels, another salyo dropped 

on our port quarter and helped to shove us on a bit. We were ar 
surrounded by shells, and the terrible roar of our guns, coupled with 
the deafening sound of the enemy shells and the hot air blast, made 
the experience one which will never be forgotten. We saw a cruiser— 
1 think it must have been the ‘ Warrior ’—looming out of action with 
her bridge gone and severcly damaged. We were watching the German 
Fleet and saw two of their ships go. It was nothing short of a miracle 
that we came out of action safely, seeing that we wero the first engaged 
and had practically all the enemy fire concentrated on us and the 
‘Galatea.’ We were right in the thick of it. But the end came with 
no casualties; not a single shell had taken effect on any of the crew. 
A salvo of big shelis dropped over our stern, and then came some shells 
over our bridge. One of these got entangled in our fore-stay. 1t twisted 
round it threo times and then bounced away still screaming.” 
An officer’s letter has very similar touches. ‘‘ The first shell,” he 
writes, “‘ ricocheted across the forecastle. He was a big lad, and we 
could see him quite plainly toppling over in the air. . . . We put 
a few salvoes into a light cruiser, and I don’t think she'll go back 
to harbour. Then we changed our attention to another light 
cruiser, and gave him a few peas. Next we saw some destroyers 
attacking, and one of them went up. ... I have a splinter of 
shell that came into the top, and also a piece of the driving-band of 
the pea thet hit us. (IIe wes a ‘12’ gentieman.)” Wherever one 
icoks among the letters, whether they are written by officers or men, 
there is this vividness and gusto. It is the same with Admiral 
Scatty’s address to the “Cat” squadron :— 

“* OFFICERS AND MEN oF THE ‘ TicER,’ ‘ Prrxcess Royat,’ anv ‘ Lioy,’ 
—I offer you my sincere thanks for what will ever remain in history a 
— oF I told a lot of you here present on August 4th what we 
oped to do. What I said then is that which we have now carried out. 
1 suppose most of you have girls—some of you more than one—who 
will ask what you have done. Tell them you did your duty, which the 
British are always doing. You can take it from me now that the damage 
we inflicted on tho Germans was far greater than that which they 
inflicted on us. They have lost two battleships, two battle-cruisers 
of the most modern type, including the battle-cruiser ‘ Liitzow,’ four 
fight cruisers, and destroyers so numerous that we have not managed 
to count them. I want to offer you my sincere sympathy. We have all 
lost relatives, friends, and ae who have given up their lives in 
a most gallant manner. But their valuable lives have not been wasted, 
and there will be a day when we will take further toll for them. Give 
my kindest sympathy and regards to the relatives of those who died 
so gloriously. We have now to get our ships in a good condition for 
the second round. We have only had the first round, but in the second 
1 think they will finally throw up the sponge.” 

But the happy irresponsibility of language which always sparkles 
on the surface in itself gives no indication whatever of the deadly 
earnestness and passionate loyalty beneath. What is beneath is 
proved alone by deeds, even to the death. Dibdin was right again 
in his interpretation of the essential truth, honesty, and fidelity of 
the tar:— 





“Yet though I’ve no fortune to offer, 
I’ve something to put on a par; 
Come, then, and accept of my proffer, 
*Tis the kind honest heart of a tar.” 
So, again, Dibdin praises the guileless simplicity of Tom Bowling 
in the most beautiful ef ail his songs:— 
“Tom never from his word departed, 
His virtucs were so rare, 
His friends were many and truec-hearted, 
His Poll was kind and fair ; 
And then he'd sing so blithe and jolly, 
Ah, many’s the time and oft ! 
But mirth is turned to melancholy, 
For Tom is gone aloft.” 











The Navy is the Service, above all others, which is able to speak 
in dramatic terms of its achievements, and is yet saved by unfailing 
scruples from boasting. The dramatic instinct of the Navy in 
time past has made of naval despatches some of the most arresting 
and picturesque pieces of writing in our literature. The sailor— 
God bless him !—is not afraid of words. When he sees his oppor. 
tunity to impress the mind of his countrymen, to cheer every one 
up, and harden the resolution of the people in a work that requires 
grit and endurance, he lets fly. Our Admirals in the French Wars 
were never in the least afraid of trying to make a great picture 
of the battle they described. They never trembled at their own 
emotion. Sometimes their writing glowed with the flash of genius 
Consider the burning grandeur of Nelson’s language when he wrote 
to Howe of the Battle of the Nile :— 


“T had the happiness to command a band of brothers; therefore 
night was to my advantage. Each knew his duty, and I was sure 
each would feel for a French ship. By attacking the enemy’s van and 
centre, the wind blowing directly along their line, I was enabled to 
throw what force I pleased on a few ships. This plan my friends readily 
conceived by the signals . . . and we always kept a superior force to 
the enemy. At twenty-cight minutes past six, the sun in the horizon 
the firing commenced. At five minutes past ten, when the Orient blew 
up, having burnt seventy minutes, the six van ships had surrendered. 
I then pressed furtle: towards the rear; and had it pleased God that 
I had not been wounded and stone blind, there cannot be a doubt but 
that every ship would have been in our possession.” 

But of all majestic naval desyatches give us Collingwood’s account 
of Trafalgar :— 

“On Monday, the 21st of October, at daylight, when Cape Trafalgar 
bore east by south about seven leagues, the enemy was discovered 
six or seven miles to the castward, the wind about west and very light ; 
the Commander-in-Chief immediately made the signal for the flect to 
bear up in two columns, as they are formed in order of sailing ; a mode 
of attack his Lordship had previously directed, to avoid the incon- 
venience and delay in forming a line of battle in the usual manner. . . . 
The action began at twelve o'clock, by the leading ships of the columns 
breaking through the enemy’s line . . . the succeeding ships breaking 
through, in all parts, astern of their leaders, and engaging the enemy 
at the muzzles of their guns; the conflict was severe ; the enemy's ships 
were fought with a gallantry highly honourable to their officers; but 
the attack on them was irresistible and it pleased the Almighty Disposer 
of Events to grant his Majesty’s arms a complcte and glorious victory 
about 3 p.m. Many of the enemy’s ships having struck their colours, 
their line gave way; Admiral Gravina, with fourteen ships . . . stood 
towards Cadiz, leaving (as prizes . . .) to his Majesty's squadron nineteen 
ships of the line. . . . Such a battle could not be fought without sus- 
taining a great loss of men. I have not only to lament, in common wit) 
the British navy, and the British nation, in the fall of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Viscount Nelson, the loss of a hero whose name will be immortal, 
and his memory ever dear to his country ; but my heart is rent with 
the most poignant grief for the death of a friend, to whom, by many 
years’ intimacy and a perfect knowledge of the virtues of his mind, 
which inspired ideas superior to the common race of men, I was bound 
by the strongest ties of affection ;—a grief to which even the glorious 
occasion on which he fell does not bring that consolation which perhaps 
it ought. His Lordship received a musket-ball in his left breast about 
the middle of the action, and sent an officer to me immediately with his 
last farewell, and soon afterwards expired. . . . The whole fleet were 
now in a perilous situation, many dismasted, all shattered, in thirteen 
fathoms of water, off the shoals of Trafalgar; and, when I made signal 
to prepare to anchor, few of the ships had an anchor to let go, their cables 
being shot. But the same good Providence which aided us through 
such a day preserved us in the night by the wind shifting a few points 
and drifting the ships off the land. . . . Having thus detailed tho 

roceedings of the fleet on this occasion, I beg to congratulate their 
sordships on a victory which, I hope, will add a ray to the glory of his 
Majesty's crown and be attended with public benefit to our country.” 
This despatch seems the more wonderful when one reflects that 
Collingwood was counted in the Service a cold man. He had 
little of the charm and radiant courtesy of Nelson, just as he 
certainly had none of his chicf’s excessive histrionic talent. Let 
us add the resounding names of the ships which won Nelson's 
immortal victory :— 

“Van: Victory, Téméraire, Neptune, Conqueror, Leviathan, Ajax, 
Orion, Agamemnon, Minotaur, Spartiate, Britannia, Africa, Euryalus, 
Sirius, Phoebe, Naiad, Pickle (schooner), Entreprenante (cutter). Rear: 
Royal Sovereign, Mars, Belleisle, Tonnant, Bellerophon, Colossus, 
Achille, Polyphemus, Revenge, Swiftsure, Defence, Thunderer, Defiance, 
Prince, Dreadnought.” 

Is it because the Navy lives and moves and has its being among 
euch names as these that it cannot fail to speak in dramatic terms 
of all that it undertakes ? 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
[To THE EprTon or THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Sin,—Do you care to print still another word of sympathy from America ? 
The accompanying verses are offered simply as the heartfelt exprescion 
of the sentiments, not of the writer only, but also, I know well, of many 
of my countrymen and countrywomen, who acknowledge gladly the 
inner tie with Great Britain, and who also cherish the memory of Norman 
or Huguenot lines in their ancestry, and feel thoir old admiration for 
France deepened by the achievements and the attitude of her people 
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a this war. We regard with mingled pride and envy those from among 
ys who have had the privilege of serving in hospital, ambulance, relief 
work, and in other ways.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New Haven, Conn., May 27th. Tuomas D. Gooprun. 





From AMERIOA. 

os of battle ebb and flow, 
Where men for holy ends endure and dare,— 
Deeds wheroin I, alas! can have no sharo, 

Old, in a far-off “neutral” land. Their foe 

Is ours no less; at freedom’s self the blow 

Was aim’d. With aching heart, with helpless prayer 
We wait, while others win and soon shall wear 
The crown that saviours of the nations know. 
jut may; though years and circumstance deny 
The power to serve as eager thought desiros, 

O England, cradle of my race, O Franco, 

Who earlier tamed and shaped my Norman sires, 
With my blood-brothers now I bless the tie; 

In them, dying for mo, I too advance. 


The winding le 





AMERICA AND THE IRISH REBELLION, 

(To Tae Eprror oF Tag “ SPEcTATOR.”’} 
§r,—I have been told that it is no use to write anything to the London 
papers that savoured of being pro-German, as it would not be published, 
but I said I didn’t believe it, so am taking a chance. What many do 
not understand here is why you have ono kind of justice for the North 
of Ireland and another kind for the South and West of Ireland. As 
the New York World said a day or two ago, if Carson had been 
imprisoned when he rebelled two years ago, the uprising in Dublin 
would not havo taken place. The following is from Collier's Weekly, 
viz. — 

“ Disinterested observers in this country will not fail to compare 

the rigid severity of the treatment of the poor schoolmaster Pearse 
and his following of dreamers and striplings with the amiable tolerance 
shown two years ago to the = and generals who were ready 
to offer armed resistance to the enforcement of an Act of Parliament 
which met with their disapproval. The Irish rebel leader of that day, 
Sir Edward Carson, is ono of the most influential men in English public 
life. He selects Cabinet officers and threatens Ministries, while the rebel 
loader of to-day is shot within a few hours after his surrender, and his 
body thrown in tho quicklime. Of course, it is no business of our 
people how Great Britain deals with hor domestic problems. But 
there can be no doubt that the executions have created an impression 
amounting to disgust in this country. It has distinctly modified publio 
sympathy with Great Britain. The world will listen attentively from 
now on to English protests against the summary shooting of spies in 
Belgium and the massacre of students at Louvain, acts for which the 
Germans could plead a greater degree of military necessity than for 
the killing of these visionaries. We pity Mr. Redmond. His position 
as leader of the Nationalists was difficult even before this occurrence, 
now it must be almost impossible.” 
The Boston Globe says: ‘‘ Tho question of justice to Ireland seems 
to be a matter of geography.”” The very conservative Boston Transcript 
says, referring to the execution of tho rebels: “It will probably fix 
public sentiment in the United States, it is not the first sign of incapacity 
on the part of the Coalition Government.”—I am, Sir, &o., 

Portland, Maine, May 23rd. James W. Carr. 

[The quotations show the writers in the newspapers mentioned to 
have been very badly informed. Sir Edward Carson did not rebel. If 
he had, the Home Rule Government would have arrested him. They 
commanded a majority in Parliament. How can a man who urges the 
right of those whom he represents to retain their status, and not be cast 
out of the community in which they were born, be called a rebel? 
Suppose the Southern States, instead of seceding, had refused to be 
driven out of the Union, would Mr. Lincoln have denounced them ag 
rebels ?—Ep. Spectator. } 








{To THe Eptror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
§rr,—I feel impelled to offer something more than silent appreciation 
of your editorial comment in the Spectator of May 6th on the punish- 
ment of the Dublin rebel leaders, While fully sharing your views as 
to the absence of any desire “to clamour for any man’s blood,” the 
outstanding consideration remains that leniency would have been not 
merely unjust, but certain to evoke later manifestations “on a system 
of limited liability ” for treasonable acts. We are being told in America 
that the executed men should have been dealt with as prisoners of war— 
regardless of the radical distinction between honourable enemies and 
red-handed traitors to a country which has gone so far to make amends 
for the sins of earlier generations. Americans make much of these latter, 
with little thought of deeds and sentiments tending at least to condone 
conditions very imperfectly realized on this side of the Atlantic. We 
hear little of the weaknesses of the Irish character, while every form of 
abuse is poured upon English rule, Even members of Congress, to 
Bay nothing of those found in State Legislatures, find it compatible with 
their office to formulate and urge condemnatory resolutions from their 
beats, and to stump the country on matters wholly alien to their province. 
One can imagine what would happen if the positions were reversed, and if 
Faglish M.P,’s and others were to denounce American lynchings through 
similar channels, It must be said that the insistent American demand 
for Irish independence sounds strangely in the mouths of a people who 
maintained a four years’ war to preserve their own Union. By some 
peculiar mental process they seem able to find differences between the 





two cases which justify them in affirming that all concessions, including 
even the Socialistic Wyndham Land Act, aro necessarily futile so long 
as “tho main thing” is withheld. They thus align themselves with 
the Sinn Feiners and other irreconcilable enemies of England. As 
regards the revolt and its consequences to date, one marked incon- 
sistency is apparent. Although Nationalist leaders began by minimizing 
the rising—describing it as purely local—it is now being made the basis 
of an agitation to secure the immediate application of the suspended 
Home Rule Act. Even apart from the well-established absence of an 
electoral mandate for that measure, it might have been expected that 
the inevitable Constitutional changes due to the war, entailing the 
effective bringing in of the Dominions, would have served as a bar to 
any action of that kind. Elementary prudence would exclude the 
complication of an Irish Parliament “in being” at a time when the 
larger problem is under discussion. It is only too clear that the 
Nationalists at Westminster count for as much with the Coalition 
Government as they unfortunately did with the Liberal Government 
of unhappy memory.—I am, Sir, &c., Joun 8, Hopason. 
Beverly, Mass., U.S.A., May 27th. 





THE POSITION OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST IN 

IRELAND IN REGARD TO REBELLION. 
{To tae Eprror or Tas “ Srecrator.”’) 
Srr,—I am often asked by English and Scotch friends in correspondence 
to tell them what is the position of the Roman Catholic Church ia 
Ireland with regard to the war and with regard to the late rebellion. 
With regard to the war, the Church has beon silent. It has novor 
come out to advance the cause of recruiting. In one or two indi- 
vidual cases an Irish pricst has appealed for recruits. The recent 
correspondence between Genoral Maxwell and tho Bishop of Limeriok 
is illuminating, and should be noted by loyal Roman Catholics in 
England. General Maxwell wrote on May 6th to the Bishop of Limerick 
as follows :— 

“My Lorp,—I have the honour to request your Lordship’s 
co-operation in a matter connected with the present deplorable situation 
in Ireland, the settlement of which I am confident you desire no less 
keenly than I do, There are two priests in your diocose, the Rev. 
Father ——,, of , and the Rev. Father , of , whose ,resence 
in the neighbourhood I consider to be a dangerous menace to the peace 
and safety of the Realm, and had these priests been laymen they would 
have already been placed under arrest. In this case I would be glad 
if your Lordship would obviate the nocessity for such action by moving 
these priests to such employment as will deny their having intercourse 
with tho people, and inform me of your decision.—I have the honour 
to be, your humble servant, L. J. Maxwett, General, 
Commander-in-Chief of Forces in Ireland.” 
Some correspondence then ensued between them, the Bishop pro- 
testing: “I do not seo any justification for disciplinary action om 
my part. They are both excellent priests, who hold strong National 
views, &c.” But what is moro interosting is the letter which Bishop 
O'Dwyer writes in reply to a letter from the Limerick Board of 
Guardians, which had been sent by them approving of the Bishop's 
action with regard to General Maxwell's appeal. The Bishop writes :— 

“It would be a sorry day for the Church in Ireland if her Bisho 
took their orders from agents of the British Government. As to the 
poor fellows who have given their lives for Ireland, no one will venture 
to quostion the purity and nobility of their motives or the splendour 
of their courage. But many blamo thom for attempting a hopeless 
enterprise. Yet one cannot help noticing that since Easter Monday 
Home Rule has come with a bound into the sphere of practical politics, 
although Mr. Asquith and his Government with conspicuous incon- 
sistency are shooting and imprisoning the mon who galvanized thom 
into action.” 

I am writing this in the hope that English Roman Catholics will 
make some protest to their co-religionists in Ireland. When Ulstor 
Dissenters considered that the views and actions of English and Scotch 
Dissenters in regard to Home Rule were opposed to Imperial ideas, 
they had no hesitation in writing to and visiting their co-religionists 
and placing the truth before them. Cannot English Roman Catholics 
do the same? I would like to ask this question: If the Ulster people 
on August 4th in their strength and might had taken up arms against 
the King, would the English and Scotch Radical Press havo said: 
“They wore fighting aclean fight” ; “ they were men imbued with noble 
ideas” ; “they were giving their lives for Ulster” 2 We know they 
would not; they would have said they were “dirty traitors,” and 
they would have been quite right. We have lost the virtue of calling 
things by their right names. These Irish rebels not only struck England 
in the back, but they treacherously struck their fellow-countrymen 
and hit them in their extremity. Decent Irishmen cannot forgive this. 
I ask English and Scotch Roman Catholics to be brave enough to say 
what they think. I feol sure they cannot approvo of the views of the 
Bishop of Limerick. There was a great deal too much foreign money 
financing the late rebellion to call it a worthily planned affair, and the 
sniping of soldiers in the streot and the shooting of unarmed Volunteers 
savour of something not at all heroic. The Irish are magnificent 
“* yelpers ""—let us yelp in chorus and tell them what decent people 
think of them. Let the loyal English and Scotch Roman Catholic 
clergy say what they think of this shielding of disloyal priests by their 
Bishop. If a priest interferes in civil affairs and breaks the civil law, 
we fear we must make him amenable to civil law, in spite of the anti- 
quated “ Motu Proprio Decree” produced for the benefit of such 
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wrongdoers. This is a democratic age, and we do not suffer such 
privileges in 1916.—I am, Sir, &c., ULSTERWOMAN, 





PRESIDENT WILSON AND THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 
{To tus Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR.” } 

§im,—In your leading article under the above title on June 3rd, in con- 
demning “the President’s policy of intervention or of quasi-interven- 
tion,” you point out that Lincoln in the Civil War rejected all attempts 
at “intervention” between North and South, on the ground that an 
overwhelming defeat of the South was necessary for future peace. You 
auggest a parallel between this and the present war. I submit that there 
is no such parallel. The American Civil War was intended by Lincoln 
to end, and did end, in the union of the combatants within a single 
political unit. You yourself speak of the “ rebels” and of “ the possi- 
bility of a new civil war.” All will admit that rebels must be put down. 
But does any one propose that this war should end in the union of 
Britain and Germany in one State? This would be a degree of pro- 
Germanism with which I should hardly credit the Spectator. But if this 
is not so, then the whole parallel is dangerous and misleading. Britain 
end Germany, after this war, whether we like it or not, have got to live 
together side by side as independent units.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Reform Club. CuarLes Ropen Buxton. 

[In both cases the majorities in the communities at war—i.e., the 
people of the North and the British people—determined to fight to a 
Snish and not to tolerate external intervention. We asked Americans 
to remember how Mr. Lincoln and the North received the inter- 
vention of Napoleon III., and to judge therefrom how we should receive 
the best-meant attempt to intervene to “ prevent further bloodshed,” 
&c.,&c. We have no quarrel with Mr. Buxton for his well-meant, if 
fallacious, pleas that Germany shall be gently treated. No doubt he 
disbelieves in there being any virtue in punishment for individual or 
collective man. We would, however, ask him to consider, not that it is 
possible that he may be mistaken, for that, we recognize, would be too 
great an effort, but at least that it is conceivable that, even though 
we are anti-Germans, we may have some glimmering; of senso and some 
historic knowledge. We never said that the origin or aims of the two 
wars were on all fours, but based our parallel on the determination 
in both cases not to allow intervention.—Ep. Spectator] 





THE NORTH SEA BATTLE. 
[To THE Epiron OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 
&ir,—In your “ News of the Week” (Spectator, Junc 10th) you offer 
the opinion that the object of the German Fleet was cither to “ disperse 
es commerce raiders in the Atlantic,” or “ to swoop on Archangel and 
scatter ruin among our munition ships and grain carriers.” This view 
has been set forth by many other newspapers besides the Spectator ; 
yet I venture to think that you are all of you mistaken. The Germans 
are not fools, and either of these “ enterprises’? would have meant 
sbsolute and certain destruction, as they have no naval base outside 
their own very limited coastline. As an old sailor who has given some 
siudy to naval strategy, I venture to offer the opinion that the German 
“enterprise” was a trap to catch our battle-cruisers. Just that and 
nothing more. Look at the map, and then remember that the choice 
of time and place is with our enemies; that they know the strength of 
eur various squadrons; that their numerous spies—still at large— 
keep them accurately informed of the movements of our ships; that 
they know the distances from our several bases to their selected spot ; 
that they know the speed of our various squadrons and can calculate 
to a nicety when each may be expected to arrive at the said spot; that 
they had all the advantages—and they are many—of fighting near 
their own base; and finally, they calculated that in consequence of 
their former evasive tactics, our fast squadrons would close with them 
snd endeavour to cut off their retreat, and that they would be able to 
annihilate these before our main fleet could arrive upon the scene of 
action; and that they could then employ “skunk” tactics—which 
they actually did—by flccing into harbour covered by their own smoke. 
I think, Sir, that if you take the above points into consideration, you 
will agree with me that it is not necessary to imagine any attempt at 
Atlantic or Archangel raids; and you may possibly also agree that tho 
only reason why the trap was not far more successful than it turned out 
to be was duc to the more skilful handling of our ships and the superiority 
of our gunnery. In all probability the Germans—in their desperation— 
will repeat this, or some similar trick; for they are very slim. But I do 
not doubt that my old friends Jellicoe and Beatty will be ready for 
them, and that they will give von Scheer another opportunity of winning 
® holiday for German schoolchildren.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. C. Penrose Firzceratp, Admiral (retired). 





BIRSAY BAY. 
{To THe Epitork or THE “ SPscTaTOR.”’) 
Srr,—Many people are asking where is Birsay Bay, in which, it is 
said, the ‘Hampshire’ sank. It is on the west coast of the mainland 
of Orkney, eighteen miles by road north-west of Kirkwall and fourteen 
north of Stromness. It is not unknown to antiquarians and historians ; 


for there was there a church of Columban foundation, whose bell, a 
precious relic, buried lest the ninth-century Vikings should take it, 
was found in 1862. Afterwards the greatest of the Jarls of Orkney, 








LL 
Thorfinn, first Earl of Sutherland and Caithness, grandson of Malcolm 
the Second of Scotland, and son of the Jarl Sigurd of Clontarf fame 
lived at the Skali of Birsay, and, after conquering most of Scotland, 
Treland, and the Isles, died at Birsay in 1064. The site of Christ's 
Kirk, for some time the Metropolitan Cathedral of Orkney, which 
Thorfinn built, and where he is buried, and the ruins of the palace 
must have been full in view from H.M.S. ‘ Hampshire’ as she steamed 
north of Marwick Head, and our greatest Earl could have seen the 
great Jarl’s last resting-place. Both alike were much-travelled men - 
each had returned from Rome just before his death ; both were great 
commanders and great organizers; but certain expressions in the 
Saga’s description of Thorfinn so strikingly fit Lord Kitchener that | 
may be pardoned if I translate a few of them: “ He was early in 
coming to full growth, tallest and strongest of men, dark-haired, sharp. 
featured, and of complexion swarthy, a man of energy, fortunate in 
battle, skilful in war, and of high courage.” So, too, was Kitchener - 
and the scene of both their deaths was, it seems, at Birsay Bay—and 
“ the loss” of each “ was great to his dominion.” —I am, Sir, &c., 

James Gray, President of the Viking Society, 





WILL THERE BE A FAMINE IN GERMANY? 
{To TER Epirog or Tur ™“ SPEcTarToa.”) 

Srr,—I am addressing to you a letter which ought really to be addressed 
to the Government and people of Germany, and I do so in the fervent 
hope that your influential and widely read periodical penetrates into 
Germany by way of neutral countries, and that Germany’s rulers and 
leading men will see this letter, for it is really addressed tothem. In your 
last issue you had a lengthy article on the food position in Germany, “The 
writer’s views as to the great stringency of food in that country are 
confirmed by the facts which are now published every day in the papers, 
The food position in Germany is no doubt serious. How serious it is 
only the best-informed Germans can know. There is a great deal of 
peace talk in the air, and, as you have rightly shown in a recent number, 
the “‘ peace” which is urged upon us by some Englishmen is a mis. 
nomer, for peace on Germany’s terms would be surrender. That is, of 
course, out of the question. The Germans have declared that they 
would fight to the last gasp; but in view of the food stringency it seems 
coubtful whether it is safe for them to do so. If their stock of food 
should be allowed to run dangerously low, or to run out altogether, 
widespread starvation in Gcrmany would seem inevitable. There is a 
scarcity of foodstuffs practically everywhere in Europe. It may not 
be serious in Russia, France, Italy, and England. Still, these nations 
cannot spare millions of tons of food. If Germany should require largs 
quantities of foodstuffs in order to obviate starvation, they would hava 
to be obtained from America, India, Australia, &c. ; and as vast quan- 
tities of shipping have been destroyed, it would necessarily take months 
to rush over food in adequate quantities. Now if the German autho- 
rities wait too long it may be that the Allics, with the best will in the 
world, will not be able to prevent starvation on a large scale in Germany. 
Germany is being blockaded, not with a view to starve the people to 
death, but in order to force the Government to surrender. Tho 
responsibility, should the war bring about starvation on a large 
scale in Germany, would therefore rest with the leaders of the 
German nation, and especially with the Imperial Government.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A Fairurut REapDER. 





A GREAT NATIONAL ECONOMY. 
{To THX Epiror oF THE “ SpEcraTox.”) 
Srr,—I was very pleased to read in a recent Spectator (p. 648): “ The 
State should see to it that we have in existence plant by which, if the 
necessity arose, we could turn part of our coal supply into liquid fuel.” 
This is, indeed, an urgent national need, and, as the country seems 
ready to welcome drastic action where great benefits can be shown 
to result, I submit that steps should be taken at once to forbid the 
use of bituminous coal for domestic or steam-raising purposes, in order 
to recover all the valuable by-products which at present are recklessly 
consumed or go roaring up the chimney in our domestic gasworks— 
the open grate. It is realized that gasworks coke can never be an 
acceptable substitute for house-coal, but scmi-coke, obtained under a 
process of low-temperature distillation, makes an excellent fire in an 
open grate, as I can testify from personal experience, and can be equally 
well used for steam-raising purposes. The following is an example of the 
by-products of a ton of bituminous coal, distilled at low temperature + 
Smokeless fuel, 14 ewt.; motor-spirit, or toluene (for high explosives), 
3} gals.; middle (or fuel) oil for Diesel oil engines, 5} gals. ; pitch, 
90 lb.; sulphate cf ammonia, 20 lb.; power-gas, 2,000 c feet. The 
above represents the results of tests made with the coal from the seam 
now being worked at the collieries in East Kent, which, though the 
coal is friable and unsuited for the domestic grate, gives an average 
yield of by-products with an unusually firm semi-coke ; it may be taken 
as a fair average all round. It will be seen that not only fuel-cil, bus 
benzol and toluol, so urgently needed at present, can be obtained in 
large quantities from the country’s own resources and without adding 
to the immense demand for freightage ; all that is necessary is to creato 
a market for the principal product—the semi-coke. Attention was 
drawn to the matter in the House of Commons just prior to the outbreals 
of the war, and the First Lord, in answer to a question, pointed out 
that “ the rea! problem is how best to secure the economical industrial 
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emanate 
yse of the various products of coal, particularly of the solid residue 
of coke.” Under the altered circumstances, the problem disappears ; 
jf the public are forbidden to consume the by-products with the coal, 
they will be forced to burn the semi-coke; and I have no doubt at all 
that the change will be as cheerfully accepted and the benefits 
as instantly appreciated as in the case of Mr. Willett’s Summer ‘Time. 
Ina Presidential Address given at the Institute of Automobile Engineers 
in 1913 on “ The Fuel Question,” Mr. J. 8. Critchley, M.I.Mech.E., 
spoke as follows :— 

“ With low-temperature distillation, the temperature for distillation 
is only about 450°C. as against 1,250° C. in the high-temperature 

employed in gasworks and recovery plants.... A process 
which has recently been developed is known as the Tarless Fuel Process, 
the principle of which is the carbonization of coal with low temperature 
and high vacuum. Under this system from four to ten gallons of motor- 
spirit per ton of coal is claimed, together with a fair yield of fuel suitable 
for Diesel motors, and a fuel from bituminous coal with a good physical 
texture and free from tar.” 
And, a little later :— 

“Many projects have recently been put forward for the more general 
utilization of coke, and therefore the increased production of tar and 
fael-oils and benzol. It is estimated, for example, that if coke were 
burned in houses instead of coal, there would be an ample supply of 
feel for the automobile trade, besides heavy oil for Diesel engines and 
steam boilers. These schemes, however, are mere visions. There is 
little doubt that our system of using coal is not by any means an 
economical one.” 

The yields of the various by-products as set forth in the fourth 
sentence of my letter were the result of distillation by the process to 
which Mr. Critchley draws attention. It should be noted, however, 
that there are several low-temperature systems of coal carbonization 
claiming equal or even better results, and no doubt the idcal retort 
has still to be found. The whole subject offers a fruitful field for research 
and experiment. Meanwhile, any one of the systems available to-day 
can speedily be put into operation on a large scale so long as the principal 
product, the smokeless fuel, finds a ready market.—I am, Sir, &c., 

— Corps Headquartcrs, B.E.F. RosBert STANDEN. 





SOLDIERS AND THEIR RELIGION, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’) 

Sm,—I trust that you can spare space for the observations of a country 
vicar who has been ecrving as an Army chaplain and desires to lay 
his views before laymen. Surely, now if ever, it is of the utmost im- 
portance to mobilize the goodness of the nation in a living, active 
organization ; and where shall we look for this if not to the national 
branch of the Church of Christ ? Our men in the Army are good. 
Faith, hope, charity, longsuffering, patience, forbearance—these are 
only some of their virtues. The great majority describe themselves on 
their identity discs as “C. of E.” But they are passive, not active, 
members of the Church. Why are these good men out of touch with 
the Church ? The clergy, going, as so many of them do, from school 
to college, and thence, vid a Theological College, straight into the 
ministry, are not in sympathy with ordinary men, either educated or 
uneducated. They have their own little vices and virtues, and look at 
things from a “‘ clergy-house point of view.” The Book of Common 
Prayer, again, is a clergyman’s book unsuited to a man with no ecclesi- 
astical training. The ordinary man does not like to look a fool, but he 
does look a fool when he cannot find his way about a little book. Small 
blame to him that he cannot find his way about the Prayer Book ! 

I suggest: (1) That the laity take a larger share in the conduct 
of Divine worship. There is no reason why all services, except the 
Sacraments, should not usually be conducted by laymen. Fewer 
clergy would then be needed. (2) That all candidates for Holy Orders 
thould earn their living as laymen for a couple of years after leaving 
their Theological College. (3) That vicars’ wives should no longer be 
expected to act as unpaid curates. (4) That a simplified edition of 
the Prayer Book be printed. (5) That a revised Lectionary be pre- 
pared. The lessons should be shorter and no attempt should be made 
to “ get through the Bible in a year.” (6) That Mattins be said “ at 
the beginning of the day,” and that the 10 o'clock Sunday service 
be a meeting of the brethren round their Father's table. For most 
parishes I would suggest : 7.30, Mattins, followed by Holy Communion 
at 8; at 10 a very simple celebration of the Holy Communion with 
hymns and sermon, preceded by the Litany; 3 p.m., full evensong 
and Baptism ; 7 p.m., evensong to the end of the Third Collect, followed 
by Bidding Prayer and sermon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Country Vicar. 





THEOLOGICAL COLLEGES AND THE WAR. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sim,—May I be permitted to raise the very important question what 
is going to be the future of our Theological Colleges in England after 
the war? One remarkable thing about this war has been that it is 
bringing Christian men of all sects and denominations more closely 
together. They are looking at things in a more brotherly way than 
in the past. May not some of those who have taken an interest in our 
Theological Colleges begin to feel that it would be better to associate, 
as at the Universities, all students who are studying theology, and to 
ask whether it is possible to have a few National Colleges where all 
Pcological students, either of the Church of England or the Free 





Churches, could go? For all candidates for the service of the Church te 
work together and to meet in daily social intercourse would be of in- 
calculable advantage. They would find out how far apart they are, or 
perhaps how nearly they approach one another in their religious views: 
would get idiosyncrasies rubbed off; and would acquire a saner ant 
truer estimate of the real values in life. I ask myself the question whether 
men who take such a course would not be much stronger, much more 
liberal, and much more useful in the Christian Church. Provision 
could, of course, be made in these National Colleges for a year or more 
of special training for every man before ordination in his own denomi- 
nation. At the present moment a good many of our Theological Colleges 
are closed, or soon will be. Is it wise that all of them should be re- 
opened ? The financial question is a very important one. If we 
calculate the interest on capital expended on buildings and the general 
expenses of the Colleges, many of which are comparatively small, we 
shall see that the cost to England of clergy, ministers, and students is 
very great. One would like to raise the question whether, in view of 
the general tendency of the times, it will not be much more diffic: & 
after the war to raise funds for Theological Colleges, and especially 
when it becomes obvious, upon particular inquiry into the matter, thas 
the endowments and the values of the different properties held woulé 
be quite sufficient for the working more efficiently in every way of 
Colleges much larger than most of the existing ones, May I suggest 
that should some of our smaller Colleges close down they would be able 
to offer scholarships from the funds at their disposal which would 
largely help to support students whom they select to be trained in one 
of the National Colleges? 1 believe that more than half the Colleges 
could be closed, and a greater efficiency secured by bringing students 
together in a few larger Colleges, under Professors of high qualifications 
and better paid than so many now are. Of course there are many 
practical difficulties, but these are not insurmountable. Vested in- 
terests need not be seriously considered as an obstacle, because those 
who really care for the prevalence of Christian ideas in the world are 
prepared to forgo pereonal advantages for that good and great objective. 
It may be added that some movement in the direction indicated has 
begun among the London Colleges, and still more in Manchester, where 
students of several denominations (including Anglican) meet in common 
classes. I know I shall have the argument put before us that those 
United Colleges would not give the “‘ atmosphere ” which is desired, but 
may I not suggest that the experience we have had with our moe 
from the trenches during the past eighteen months shows thas 
we can be sure that the men of the future are going to look at 
things in a broader way, that we have all got one ideal, and the 
closer we can be brought together the better it will be for Christe 
Kingdom upon this earth ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belair, Dulwich. Evan Sricer. 





OFFICERS’ SERVANTS. 
[To Tue Epiror or THe “ Specraton.”] 

Srr,—I have read in your issue of June 3rd a Battery Commander 
remarks re “ officers’ servants,” and I fully endorse all he says. Ae 
Mr. Winston Churchill, who was commanding a regiment in a brigade 
next to my battalion, knows full well, all officers’ servants take 
their turn in the trenches, and in my battalion are used as orderlies or 
runners, As regards the servants to officers at base depots, &c., ané 
behind the line, I think that one servant to three officers would be 
ample.—I am, Sir, &c., CoMMANDING OFFICER. 

B.E.F. 

[We cannot print any more letters on this subject.—Ep. Spectator§ 


“ 





THE CELT AND THE HUN. 
[To tHe Epiror or Tus “SPrectTaTor.”] 
Srr,—I think your readers will like to see the enclosed extract from 
Mommeen.—I am, Sir, &c., » 


“Not only was their national unity recognized but feebly as a con- 
necting bond, but the individual communities were deficient in unity 
of purpose and steady control, in earnest spirit and —e of aim. 
The only organization to which they were suited was the military, ie 
which the bonds of discipline relieved the individual from the trouble- 
some necessity of self-control. Cato tho Elder briefly describes them: 
‘ The Celts devote themselves mainly to two things, fighting and esprit. 
Such qualities—those of good soldiers, but of bad citizens—explain the 
historical fact that the Celts have shaken all states and have founded 
none. . . . Everything was made subservient to ostentation, evem 
wounds, which were often enlarged for the purpose of boasting a broader 
scar. . . . All their enterprises melted away like snow in spring, ané 
they nowhere created a great state or developed a distinctive cultur 
of their own.” 





TITUS, TITA, AND BARABBAS, 
{To THB EpiTor oF TuE “ SPEcTATOR.”)} 
Sm,—May I cap your correspondent’s tale of the Devonshire gander 
with a more recent example of a bird’s virtues? In a nesting-box in our 
garden a pair of blue tits, known to the children as Titus and Tita, have 
built their nest. Early yesterday morning we discovered that a cat had 
scrambled up the tree and had torn off the front of the little house, thus 
revealing the nest, which held eight tiny eggs in place of the eight plump 
little birdlings the prowling robber had hoped to devour. My wife 
picked up the fallen plank, with its little round door, and the perch which 
serves .as doorstep, and with.due care strove to restore it to its placa 
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The anxious parents were hovering round her, and presently the tiny hen 
dashed right under my wife's nose, nearly upsetting her balance, and 
indignantly seated ‘herself on her eggs. There she courageously sat 
while the nails were being hammered into the holes from which they were 
torn. When our task was done we retired. The male tit, who had been 
fluttering round us, swooped on to the perch, and putting his head 
through the little door, evidently satisfied himself that all was well. 
‘Then, with the most delightful chirrup of joy, he dashed off to get food 
for his bravo littlo partner. Our next step was to surround the trunk 
of the tree with a barbed-wire entanglement to prevent a second visit 
from Barabbas—the brigand. Perhaps we humans should be neutrals 
in the incessant war that birds and beasts wage on one another. But 
if we had caught Barabbas in the act, indignation would have mastered 
uz. The cat might plead necessity, instinct, hunger. But aggression is 
aggression, and we humans have instincts also, not atways wisely 
repressed, That little tit’s brave defence of her nest, does it not 
remind us, though we smile at the comparison, of the desperate 
galiantry of Belgium and Serbia in face of overwhelming odds ? 
Is it not natural to wish to help courage so surprising and so 
admirable ?—-I am, Sir, &c., J. D. A, 





A TUNISIAN GANDER. 
{To THe Epiron of THs “ SPERCTATOR.”] 

fir, -With roference to tho Jetter signed “G.” in your issuo of the 
I0th inst., when living some years ago in Tunis I possessed a gander 
hoth wiser and bettor than “ G.’s,” which began by stealing the goslings 
of another gander-—as the gypsies whom wo used to read about stole 
litt!e childyen—then in fits of foolish and wicked jealousy used to beat 
with its wings “H——" (presumably a bonefactress) most fiercely 
for being kind to his wifo, and finally deprived his owners of a good 
and succulent dish—for those who like it—by going on hungor strike 
when his wife died. My gandor had a better record; for when he lost 
his mate he devoted himself to good works and acted as the benevolont 
policeman of the poultry yard. He novor allowed any fighting, and 
if two cocke began to spar he would waddle up and, in an amiable but 
most authoritative way, separate them with his long neck, giving cach 
a gontle but dofinite tap with his beak, as an carnest of what might 
happen if any moro quarrclling wont on. This was always effuctive, 
and my poultry yard bocame consequently an abode of peace and a 
model to all the noighbouring seraglios, Mussulman or poultry.—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. Haaaarp. 





THE “SPECTATOR” AND BASE HOSPITALS ABROAD. 
{To Tue Epiror ov THe “ Specratox.”| 
£in,--Your corrospondent “ Sixty-four" has made me feel that I too 
cougnt to acknowledge my life-long debt to the Spectator by holping 
to send it to tho hospitals in France. I enclose a choque for £1 1s.—all 
1 can spare out of a very limited income.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SIXTY-EIGHT. 
[To Taz Epiron oF THR “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Sir,--Please use tho 20s, enclosed for further copies of the Spectator to 
be sent to men at the front.—I am, Sir, &c., a E> Ve 
Winchester. 





“UNCLE JOHN’S ” LETTERS. 
{To Tak Epitok OF TRAE “ SpecTaToR.”) 
3in,—Your readers will be devoutly glad of the inspiration which has 
caused the letters of “* Uncle John” to be published in the Spectator, 
and csapecially for the envoi of “ FE. H. D.,” which tells of his passing in 
its true joyous aspect. Would it not be possible to produce these 
letters, with tho valuable addendum, in the brochure form in which 
long ago Marjorie Fleming appeared? What's in a name? Much— 
everything in this case. The idea of death has become so clogged with 
dank and dismal associations that where it does not erect itself in the 
path of childhood, and even in that of age, as a terror, it lurks in the 
far distance like a poison-gas, inevitable and irresistible. We have been 
thinking and speaking of death in heathen terms. Have not Avernus, 
the Styx, and above all Rhadamanthus, their counterpart in our 
Christian nomenclature --the decline of life, the going down the hill, the 
gicomy portals, the cold dark river, the Dread Judge ? No wonder 
“iim'rous mortals start and shrink . . . and linger shiv’ring on 
the brink.” This awesome war will not have raged in vain if it teaches 
ua to picture the spirit of man as a bird flying out of captivity into the 
sunshine, where no shadow can fall, for ever glad and free. Should we 
not encourage children to acquire knowledge and pursue the beautiful 
in poetry, arts and crafts, and all noble manual work, because by ex- 
cciling in these they will be so far on the road towards the perfection of 
unfettered powers in a bright and glorious world that even now lies al] 
around us, though to us invisible? But do children still read The 
Arabian Nights and the dear, lovely old fairy-tales ? Is not faérie taboo 
to a great extent in this materialistic so-called education at the only age 
when an unlimited diet of fairy-tales can be devoured and assimilated 
without ever palling 2? How well Charles Kingsley and Andrew Lang 
understood this! Alas for my beautiful edition of The Arabian Nights, 
confiscated in horror on my arrival at school, and never seen again! I 
Lave argued the necessity of faérie to a complete intellectual develop- 
ment on both sides of the Channel: “ga fausse les idées” is the 











rejoinder. Faérie knows no grey in morals ; its people are black or white 
The cruel, jealous queen, the covetous, wicked uncle, the greedy, brutay 
ogre, the crafty Old Man of the Sea are black, and very black. White 
are the Immortal Babes, the child housewife, the bold, ingenuous youta 
who sallies forth without fear and without reproach to carve his fortune 
the hospitable dame, the fair and kind princess. The judgment of ths 
child is unequipped for compromise which comes all too soon. Thanks 
to the Spectator for “‘ Uncle John’s" letters and those of the “ Student 
in Arms,” and especially for “* The Sacrament,” which helps us to 
realize that religion is not a thing of moods and downcast looks, but ig 
as the common bread we eat, the wine we drink, and the warm garment 
that we are clothed withal.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. §. 
Chatou, 





CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND. 
{To Tax Epiron or THe “ Spectator.” 


Sir,—As Honorary Treasurer of the Childron’s Country Holidays 
Fund, I venture to ask tho hospitality of your columns in order tg 
make an appeal for assistance. Ailing children from the elementary 
day schools of London are sent to the country for a fortnight during 
the summer holiday, and return with renowed health and vigour which 
they would otherwise nover enjoy. Subscriptions have fallen very 
considerably owing to the war, and although the many difficulties 
engendered by war-time conditions have made it impossible for the 
Fund to work on its usual scale, money is urgently needed to send 
away even the much-reduced numbor of children. Thoro is also a great 
dearth of country homes for these children, and tho Secretary would 
be glad to hear of villages whore they could be housed. All subscriptions 
and donations will be gratefully received and acknowledged here. 
I am, Sir, &c., Arran, Hon. Treasurer C.C.H.F, 
18 Buckingham Street, Sirand, W.C. 





THE POSTE DE SECOURS ANGLAIS PERVYSE. 
(To 1H Eprron or THE “ SPECTATOR.” ) 


Srr,—A great many people have heard about the work dono in the 
Belgian trenches by the ‘** Women of Pervyse,’”’ the Baroness de T’Ser. 
claes and Miss Mairi Chisholm. But very few, even now, realize what 
that work means, still fewer that it has proved so important in saving 
the lives of Belgian soldiers that their methods have been adopted by 
the enemy. If German women are now doing in the German trenches 
what these two English women are doing in the trenches of the 3rd 
Division of the Belgian Army, we may be very certain that it will be 
worth our while to pay attention and to send the help that is so 
urgently needed to support the Pervyse Poste de Secours Anglais. We 
quote from the Baroness de T’Serclaes'’s account of her work givea 
recently at her public mectings in this country :— 

“T found that far too many of the stretcher cases contained dead 
bodies when they arrived at the base hospital. I thought to myself 
that there must be some reason for these deaths. It seemed to me 
that the only reason was that they had died from shock or from the 
way they were driven over the badly shelled roada. So I appealed to 
the Belgian Government, and asked if they would permit Miss Chisholm 
and myself to go into the trenches, and try and see if, by treating the 
soldiers for shock at once, we could save life.” 

After several refusals they were allowed to go into the trenches for 
twenty-four hours. They have stayed twenty-one months : 

“In March, 1915, when the big War Conference was held in Paria, 
and it was decided that no women were to be permitted in the trenches 
at all, or in the firing line, it was further decided, after examining the 
work I and Miss Chisholm were doing, that we should be the only twe 
women who were permitted in the firing line—because our treatment 
was necessary.” 

They were thereupon officially attached to the 3rd Division :— 

“ I found it was as I thought, that if one could get to a soldier directly 
he was hit and treat him for shock, he was able to stand an operation 
better than one who was bundled into an ambulance and driven quickly 
over bad roads to the operating table, where he, perhaps, died under 
the operation or from the after effects... . We are in_ telephonio 
communication with every trench in the Division, and have man7 
thousand men to look after. The telephone means that when a man 
wants our care we can get to him right away. We do all we can to save 
the men’s lives, and on many occasions we are able to deal with them 
so quickly that they are on the operating table within twenty minutes. 

Add to this the arresting of the first haemorrhages, first-aid in cases 
of accident, nursing in sickness, the general care of the soldier's health, 
and specially the treatment of sore fect. Can you exaggerate the 
importance of such services ? 

But all this needs money. The Poste was mainly supported by the 
Belgian Soldiers’ Fund, which no longer exists. The work has increased 
enormously, and now costs about £60 per month, or £700 a year. Ex- 
penses include the upkeep of the dug-out in the firing line, two ambulance 
cars, a motor-lorry, and a small base for storage. There are no Com- 
mittee expenses. That means that every pound and every shilling 
you give goes straight to the Poste. All contributions should be sent 
to The Manager, National and Provincial Bank, Baker Street, W. 
Cheques crossed “ Pervyse Poste Account.” Any further commun 
cations should be addressed to Baroness de T’Serclaes, S. 10 Army Post 
Office, B.E.F.—We are, Sir, &c., Latta VANDERVELDE. 

Louise Jopiinc-Rows. 
May SINciar. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked “ Communt- 
cated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement with 
the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In such 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the Editor,” insertion only means 
that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest ans 
importance to warrant publication, 
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FOR TRINITY SUNDAY. 
Tur heavens, the carth, the dew, the flower, 
And bird, and beast, and man, 
Proclaim the FATHER'S endless power, 
And still unfolding plan. 


And through those efforts which persist, 
Tho progress never done, 

Man wins a likeness to the Christ, 
And grows into the SON. 


But what inspires and comforts most 
Each God-enamoured soul ?— 

Its oneness with the HOLY GHOST, 
Essential, conscious, whole. 


So let Creation glorify, 
So let tho Ages tell, 
So let me know, or c’cr I dio, 
The GOD Ineffable. 
R. W. M. 








BOOKS. 
—— Qe 
=NGLISH PROSE.* 

I wave a lively recollection of an interesting conversation which I 
once had with Nubar Pasha, erstwhile Prime Minister in Egypt, on 
the relative merits of the French and English language: for all the 
purposes of diplomatic and official communications. 
of French, and had a fair knowledge of English. Hoe expressed a very 
decided preference for the former of these two languages. The reason 
he gave for entertaining this opinion was highly characteristic. He 
said that English was admirably adapted for all commercial purposes, 
but that as a diplomatic instrument it was too blunt, unequivocal, 
anddownright. On tho other hand, the elasticity of the French language 
was such that any one thoroughly skilled in its use might readily throw 
a halo of ambiguity over his meaning without exciting any serious 
suspicion that he wished to be ambiguous. Thus, great facilities were 
offered to a diplomatist or negotiator to leave a back-door open by 
which he might plausibly escape from such engagements as he waa 
apparently taking. Whatever may be thought of the morality of this 
view, which savours strongly of diplomatic practices now rapidly 
becoming obsolete, there can be no doubt that it contains a strong 
element of truth. A case in point is the famous Declaration of Pillnitz, 
which set the whole of Europe ablaze. It has been argued, more especially 
by Stein, that in signing that Declaration the Emperor of Russia 
never intended his words to convey tho meaning which the rest of the 
world, incited by the heated pleadings and misrepresentations of the 
French émigrés, assigned to them. There ia, indeed, not the Ilcast 
difficulty in being clear and precise in French if the speaker or writer 
truly aims at clearness and precision. ‘La beauté de la langue 
francaise,” Voltaire said, “‘ consiste en sa clarté. Tout ce qui n'est 
pas clair, n'est pas frangais.” This is quite true. The supple- 
ness and subtlety of the language are, however, such as to facilitate 
obscurity when there is a desire to be obscure. It lends itself readily 
to the expression of very delicate shades of thought. Probably, in 
no other language could compliment and criticism be epigrammatically 
combined to such an extent as in the phrase attributed to Mme. De 
Caylus when speaking of another lady—** Elle avait un beau teint pour 
éclairer sa laideur.”’ 

French writers have recognized that tho English vocabulary is 
richer than that of the French—an advantage which M. Legouis 
attributes to tho fact of its composite character. M. Jusserand, 
on tho authority of Skeat, claims that the number of English 
words borrowed from the French, Romance, or classic tongues greatly 
exceeds those whose source is German or Scandinavian. There can, 
however, be no doubt that, as Professor Courthope has pointed 
out, the “most vital and powerful” element in the languago is of 
Teutonic origin. Macaulay made no idle boast, nor was he unduly 
swayed by the love of that language which he manipulated with 
surpassing skill, when he said that out of these heterogeneous elements 
@ vehicle of thought was formed which, “‘ though less musical than 
the languages of the South, was in force, in richness, in aptitude for 
all the highest purposes of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, 
inferior to the tongue of Greece alone.” 

Poetry has in every country preceded prose. When Hesiod and 
Virgil wished to talk of farming, they naturally turned to verse, 
Lucretius adopted a similar course in order to expound his system of 
philosophy. He achieved a literary rather than a philosophic success- 
When, seventeen centuries later, Pope endeavoured to revive the 
Lucretian method, he produced a poem which was a glittering mosaic 
of sparkling epigram, and at the same time a didactic failure. Tho 
day of Beowulf, though v written at a timo when modern English was 
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az yot unborn, indicated tho latent power which lay dormant ia the 
origina of the language. The magnificent descriptioa given by Homer 
of Poseidon riding over the waves (//. XILI. 17-30) is not more eloquently 
graphic than such a passago as tho following: “Tho sea-timber 
thundered ; the wind over the billows did not hinder tho wave-floater 
in her course; tho sca-goer put forth; forth over the flood floated 
she, foamy-necked, over the sea-streams, with wreathed prow, until 
they could make out the cliffs of the Goths.” 

In a very interesting work, which boars ample testimony to profound 
literary research, Professor Krapp has explained the gonesis and growth 
of English prose. Chaucer wrote somo works in prose, notably a 
text-book for his little son, who had shown symptoms of ability to 
“lerne aciencez touchinge noumbres and proporciouns.” But hia 
influence on the development of prose writing was “ almost negligible.” 
Tho real father of English prose was Wycliffe. His objoct was to teach 
religious truths to his countrymen in language which all could under- 
stand. He sounded a trumpet which gave the signal for a long religious 
and literary struggle. On the one hand, the “ poor priests” deluged 
the country with their “sympyllo sarmons."’ Tyndale declared to a 
clergyman who maintained that it was better to be without God's 
law than that of the Pope: “If God spare my life, ero many years 
I will cause a boy that driveth the plow shall know more of the Scripture 
than thou doest.”. The Book of Common Prayer, that monument of 
dignified and simple English prose which struck a happy mean betweea 
the stilted literary apd the colloquial language of the day, was com- 
piled shortly after the translation of the Bible. Moen of education, of 
whom Latimer was the most influential, followed in the wake of tho 
“*poor priests.” Now, he said, speaking of the question as to where the 
soul of Jairus’s daughter was during the time sho was dead, “I will 
make a clerkly answer unto my question, and such an answer that, if 
the Bishop of Rome would have gone no further, we should have beon 
well enough; there would not have been such errors and foolerica 
in religion as there hath been. Now my anawer is this: ‘I cannot 
tell; but where it pleased God it should be, there it was.’ Is not this 
a good answer to such a clerkly question ?"’ On the other hand, tho 
monopolists of learning continued to write in Latin or Latinized English, 
to be followed subsequently by that highly ornamental style, 
characterized by Professor Krapp, in an expression now obsolete on 
this side of tho Atlantic, as “‘ aureate,”’ which, had it endured, would 
have crippled the onward march of the majestic language then in 
process of formation. Hard words were exchanged. In one of tho 
famous and audacious Marprclate tracts, it was said of ons dignitary 
of the Church that his “ faco is made of seasoned wainscot and will lie 
as fast as a dog can trot,” and of another that his books “ seome to 
proceede from the braynes of a woodcocke, as having neyther wit nor 
learning.” 

English prose had to shake itself free from the besetting sin of allitera- 
tion, of which one example may be given, taken from the works of 
Pettie, the author of the Petite Pallace: ‘ And is my Curiatius slain * 
then care come, cut in sunder my corps, then dole deliver me to the 
dreadful darts of death.” Tho language had also to be purged of the 
absurdities and extravagances of the Euphuists and the courtly writers, 
who were satirized by Shakespeare in Love's Labour's Lost and elss- 
where. One of them (Becon) spoke of having beon trained “in the 
court of Lady Mnemosyne and her daughters and exercised in t 
wrestling-placo of Apollo.” By the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, a decided reaction in favour of a more simplo style had set 
in. Eventually, the goal was reached when Bacon's close reasoning 
and pregnant sentences set a seal on the composition of English prose 
which has never been broken. When, somewhat later, Jeremy Collier 
could write, in a phraso which Mr. Gladstone thought “one of the 
grandest passages of English prose,’ that Cranmer “ seemed to repel 
the force of the firo and to overlook the torture by strength of thought,” 
it was clear that English prose could rely on its own original genius, 
and required no longer to look for foreign models, whether in the dead 
or the living languages. The “noble and puissant nation,” which 
Milton in splendid poetic prose represented ‘as an cagle mewing her 
mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday 
beam,” had attained to full literary maturity. From the starting- 
point of that love of outspoken frankness, which the Greeks called 
they had almost unconsciously developed a style which 
and highly congenial to national 


Parrhesia, 
was original, 
characteristics. 


impressive, virile, 


consist ? If Buffon was 
” the answer to this 


In what, however, doca a good prose style 
right when he said that ‘‘ the style was the man, 
question will depend greatly on individual character and temperament, 
For instance, great diversity of opinion prevails a3 to the merits of tho 
late Mr. Walter Pater's ornate style. Some hold that, in his own words, 
t “ burnt with a hard, gem-like flame.” But Mr. Samuel Butler, the 
author of Erewhon, records the following withering sarcasm in his 
Note-Books ; “* Mr. Walter Pater’s style is, to me, like the face of somo 
old woman who has been to Madame Rachel and had herself enamelled. 


| The bloom is nothing but powder and paint and the odour of cherry- 


blossom.” My personal opinion is that the best and most attractive 
style is that which departs most widely from that of the avowed stylists, 
M. Anatole France said: ‘“ Gardons-nous d'écrire trop bien, c'est la 
pire maniére qu'il y ait d’écrire” ; and Mr. Leslic Stephen, following 
the same vein of thought, wrote: ‘ To acquire a good style, you should 
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never think of style at all. It will be the spontaneous outcome of 
adequate expression of clear thought.” 

Obviously, the first and most essential requisite in order to write 
with lucidity is to think lucidly—Dicere enim bene nemo potest nisi 
prudenter intelligit, Scarcely less important is it to abjure extravagances 
of expression introduced with the sole object of producing a sensation. 
From time immemorial all the greatest authorities on literary compo- 
sition have characterized this practice as a grave defect. Longinus 
(On the Sublime, c. v.), in words which are as applicable now as they 
were in the days of Zenobia, strongly condemned what he termed 
“corybantizing”; that is to say, the indulgence in glaring impro- 
pricties of language in the pursuit of novelty of thought. “It is this,” 
he said, “that has turned the brain of nearly all the learned world 
of to-day.” Aulus Gellius (Noct. Att., I. 10, 4) quotes the following 
saying of that great soldier and author, Julius Caesar: ‘‘ Habe semper 
in memoria atque in pectore, ut tamquam scopulum sic fugias inauditum 
atque insolens verbum.” 

Prose writers should also constantly bear in mind the admirable 
advice given by La Bruyére: ‘“ Tout écrivain, pour écrire nettement, 
doit se mettre A la place de ses lecteurs, examiner son propre ouvrage 
comme quelque chose qui lui est nouveau, qu’il lit pour la premiére 
foi, od il n’a nullo part, et que l’auteur aurait soumis & sa critique, et 
se persuader en suite qu’on n’est pas entendu seulement & cause quo 
Yon s’entend soi-méme, mais parce qu’on est en effet intelligible.” 
I may perhaps mention that I have personally derived tho utmost 
benefit from the practice of submitting my manuscript before publica- 
tion to the judgment of some one not well acquainted with the special 
subject treated. I have invariably altered the text, although it 
may have seemed clear to myself, if any question had to be asked as 
to its meaning. 

Condensation is also a point of the utmost importance. It is far 
easier to indulge in a Ciceronian prolixity than to condense. There 
was much truth in Pascal’s paradoxical apology for writing a long 
letter to a friend on the ground that he had not time to write with 
greater brevity. Demetrius, or whoever was the author of De 
Elocutione, said: ‘‘ The very first grace of style is that which results 
from compression.” Poets and prose writers alike are apt to ignore 
this timely warning. Pope, in his Epistle to Augustus, said :— 

“E’en copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The last and greatest art—the art to blot.” 

Finally, it sheuld never be forgotten that the idea which it is intended 
to convey is in reality more important than the language in which it 
is clothed. Words, Hobbes emphatically remarked, “are wise men’s 
counters—they do but reckon by them; but they are the money of 
fools.” CROMER. 





OVER THE BRAZIER.* 


Mr. Ropert Graves’s verses have a quality which renders them 
memorable. Though in many ways they conform to the new fashions 
of literary attack, soon to grow old and conventional, they have 
a touch of true originality, both in the s yle and in the thoughts 
underlying the style. Mr. Graves is one of those lucky men who are 
able to see and describe things with a difference. His poems (§ he will 
pardon us for saying anything so appallingly commonplace) have all 
the faults of youth, but they have also a great many of its virtues. 
He overstrains the note constantly, but, lucky poet! this does not 
matter ir 1916. He is writing of the sounds and scenes of battle, 
and these almost compel a forced note. You have got to shout to make 
your voice heard above the din and rattle of the machine gun, the 
hoarse scream and whine of the shell, and the crescendos of the rest of 
the orchestra of death and destruction. If there is a fever in his 
spirit which sometimes makes him over-fierce, who can wonder that 
a lad fresh from school, transplanted into the trenches, is thus affected ? 


**When the Poles crash, and water is the world” 


(and that is no exaggerated picture of flooded trenches during a 
bombardment), how can the poet help dipping his brush in the 
colours of earthquake and eclipse? The poem “It’s a Queer Time,” 
though not the best in the book, is one of the best, and gives exactly 
the atmosphere we are attributing to Mr. Graves :— 


“It’s hard to know if you're alive or dead 
When steel and fire go roaring through your head. 


One moment you'll be crouching at your gun 
Traversing, mowing heaps down half in fun: 
The next, you choke and clutch at your right breast— 
No time to think—leave all—and off you go... 
To Treasure Island where the Spice winds blow, 
To lovely groves of mango, quince and lime— 
Breathe no goodbye, but ho, for the Red West ! 

It’s a queer time. 
You're charging madly at them yelling ‘ Fag!’ 
When somehow something gives and your feet drag. 
You fall and strike your head; yet feel no pain 
And find . . . you're digging tunnels through the hay 
In the Big Barn, ’cause it’s a rainy day. 
Oh springy hay, and lovely Scams to climb! 
You’re back in the old sailor suit again. 

It’s a queer time. 
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Or you'll be dozing safe in your dug-out— 
A great roar—the trench shakes and falls about— 
You're struggling, gasping, struggling, then . . . hullo 
Elsie comes tripping gaily down the trench, 
Hanky to nose—that frddite makes a stench— 
Getting her pinafore ail over grime. 
Funny! because she died ten years ago! 
It’s a queer time. 
The trouble is, things happen much too quick; 
Up jump the Bosehes, rifies thump and click, 
You stagger, and the whole scene fades away: 
Even good Christians don’t like passing straight 
From Tipperary or their Hymn of Hate 
To Alleluiah-chanting, and the chime 
Of golden harps . . . and. . . I’m not well to-day , 4 4 
It’s a queer time.” 


In the case of poems like those before us quotation is better thar 
criticism, and we shall therefore fill such space as the paper faming 
allows us with Mr. Graves’s verse :— 


“Tue Suapow or DEATH. 


Here’s an end to my art! 
I must die and I know it, 
With battle murder at my heart— 
Sad death for a poet! 


Oh my songs never sung, 

And my plays to darkness blown! 
I am still so young, so young, 

And life was my own. 


Some bad fairy stole 
Tho baby I nursed : 

Was this my pretty little soul, 
This changeling accursed ? 


To fight and kill is wrong— 
To stay at home wronger : 
Oh soul, little play and song, 
I may father no longer!” 


Equally good are “A Renascence” and “The Morning before the 
Battle,” but we must leave our readers to find out these for them 
selves, and also the haunting and fascinating though rather terrible 
nursery poems, 

We shall take leave of Mr. Graves’s book by quoting a strange and 
rather brutal poem, but one which has in it a touch of true pathos 
It fascinates and is intolerable, but it will raise an echo in many a young 
man’s heart. How fierce, and yet at the same time how fastidious, ie 
the soul of the boy :— 

“On, anp Ox! 
Oh, and oh! 
The world’s a muddle, 
The clouds are untidy, 
Moon lopsidey, 
Shining in a puddle. 
Down dirty strects in stench and smoke 
The pale townsfolk 
Crawl and kiss and cuddle, 
In doorways hug and huddle; 
Loutish he 
And sluttish she 
In loathsome love together press 
And unbelievable ugliness. 
These spiders spin a loathly woof! 
I walk aloof, 
Head burning and heart snarling, 
Tread feverish quick ; 
My love is sick ; 


Far away lives my darling.” J. Sr. L. & 





ENGLAND'S EFFORT.* 

Mrs. Humrnry Warp has a large number of readers in the United 
States, and she could not have helped better towards an understanding 
in America—and, indeed, in other neutral or friendly countries—of 
the immense effort England is making in the war than by writing these 
letters to an American friend. We have often dwelt upon that effort 
as something which, under the given conditions, is unparalleled in history. 
Only our national habit of continually blaming ourselves has obscured 
its character from the eyes of neutrals and friends, and to a considerable 
extent from our own. We need not follow Mrs. Ward’s admirable state- 
ment of the facts—the millions of men voluntarily recruited, the almost 
incredible overcoming of financial difficulties, the titanic expenditure 
not only on our own needs but on those of our Allies, the improvisation 
of huge Armies out of nothing, the organization of a network of munition 
tories, the adaptation of the weil-established rules and customs of 
Labour, and the employment of hundreds of thousands of womes 
which this adaptation has made possible for the first time. We want 
rather to pick out incidents and comments which make the high lights of 
the picture. Many things that Mrs. Ward says will be quite new evem 
to her English readers. She has turned to excellent account the oppor- 
tunities, freely given to her by the Government, of visiting the Grand 
Fleet, making a tour of the munition factories, and spending some days 
in France, not merely at the base, but within the sights and sounds of 
battle. 

Before we come to Mrs. Ward’s letters, however, we must mention 
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Jord Rosebery’s suggestive preface. Tord Rosebery sees anew England 
arising from the dust and darkness of war. Men of all ranks will be 
united by memories of sublime endurance ; they will feel a new fellow- 
ehip; and the nation, led by such, will be braced by a new spirit to 
face its future. And if these effects are seen at home—in our politics, 
in the aims of Labour, and in religious life—what of the Empire? Lord 
Rosebery thinks that if the opportunity of making Imperial relations 
“more intimate and businesslike” be lost we shall deserve never to 
have another. ‘Then he turns to the great question of preventing 
war :— 

“Lastly we may ask a question which concerns all mankind. Will 

this terrible convulsion when it has subsided bequeath war or peace as 
{ts heritage ? In any case one would think there muet be a generation 
cf exhaustion. But will that generation bestir itself to find some 
guaranteo against the recurrence of the curse, or will it silently pile up 
armaments for hoarded vengeance? That is the question on which 
depends the future of the human race.” 
On that subject we will only say, for ourselves, that, though we lag 
fchind no one in our desire for peace, we cannot believe that it will be 
eccured by a mere political arrangement, as such, among nations. An 
aggressive and dishonest nation could easily turn any arrangement 
in the nature of a self-denying ordinance—and such an international 
combination against war of course must be—to its own advantage. An 
absence of all desire for conquest and domination seems to be the 
only basis for any pacific arrangement whatsoever. A change of heart, 
in fine, is necessary. If this comes about in Germany, it must come 
from the German people themselves. If there is no sign of a change 
of heart, it will be not only uscless but monstrously foolish to trust to 
any international pact to which Germany is a party. We could trust 
the United States, on the other hand, for she has proved herself devoid 
of all acquisitivencss. By all means let us have treaties aimed at the 
prevention of war among the nations which are demonstrably satisfied 
with their possessions and position, but we shall simply be asking for 
fresh trouble if we admit to the circle any nation which confesses itself 
to be “on the make.” 

Mrz. Ward’s visit to the Fleet left hor a profound admirer of the spirit 
of our naval officers, of their intelligence, and of their moderation :— 

“ And afterwards in the Admiral’s pleasant drawing-room on board 
the flagship, with its gathering of naval officers, Admirals, Captains, 
Commanders, how good the taik was! Not a shade of boasting—no 
mere abuso of Germany. --rather 2 quict regret for the days when German 





and English naval men were friends throughout the harbours of the | 


worki. * Von Spee was a very good fellow—1 knew him well—and his 
two sons who went down with him,’ says an Admiral gently. ‘I was 
at Kiel tho month before the war. I know that many of their men must 
loathe the work they are set todo.’ * The point is,’ says a younger man, 
broad-shouldered, with the strong faco of a leader, ‘that they are 
elways fouling the seas, and we are always cleaningthem up. Let the 
neutrals understand that! It is not wo who strew the open waters 
with mines for the slaughter of any passing ship, and then call it “ main- 
taining the freedom of the seas.” And as to their gonoral strategy, 
their Higher Corgmand’— he throws back his head with a quiet laugh 
and I listen to a rapid sketch of what the Germans might have done, 
have never done, and what it is now much too late to do, which | will 
not repeat.” 

Mrs. Ward is a close observer; every one will give her credit for having 
reproduced the precise impression which the naval officers made upon 
her. And what could be moro reassuring ? Our seamen do not boast, 
but they are nevertheless convinced that the Germans would never 
have much chance against them in equal fighting. The soa-instinct is 
ours; it does not as yet belong to Germany, though some day she may 
acquire it. The Jutland Baitle proved as much. In staying-power 
end resource there was no comparison between the two sides. The 
Germans started with a fincly thought out plan for collaring our 
Battle-Cruiser Squadron alone. At first their shooting was as good as 
their plan, but both withered away as the fighting proceeded. The 
Germans ended up with indifferent gunnery, and the impotent torpedo 
work by their destroyers of which we have all heard. 

The most impressive part of Mrs. Ward’s book is the account of her 
tour in the munitions area. Justice requires us to quote what she says 
of the Clyde workers :— 

“* What's wrong with the men !’ cried a Glasgow employer indignantly 
to me, one winter evening, as, quite unknown the one to the other, we 
were nearing one of the towns on the Clyde—* What was done on tle 
Clyde, in the first months of the war, should never be forgotten by this 
country. Working from six to nine every day, till they dropped with 
fatigue — and Sundays too—drinking just to keop themselves going— 
too tired to eat or sleep—that’s what it was —l saw it!’ ” 


Again :— 


“* Those who have nothing but criticism for the men,’ writes an old | 


resident on the Clyde, well acquainted with all the conditions of work 
there, ‘ought to realise the exhausting conditions, of noise from the 


hammers, and heat from the molten metal, in which the men have | 


worked their 50 to 100 hours a week, since August, 1914. In some of 
these yards it is rare to find a “ riveter ’’ who is not deaf for life after 25, 
and sometimes earlier.’ And finally the invasion of women has perhaps 
been more startling to the workmen here than anywhere else. Not a 
tingle woman was employed in the works or factories of the district 
before the war, except in textiles. 
munition workshops, and that will not be the end.” 


Similarly, she says of the workers in another district : — 
“As to their thousanda of workmen, Mr. C. has no complaints to 


make. ‘They have been steadily working anything from 60 to 80 
hours per week ; the average is 64:29 hours per weck, and the average 





There will soon be 15,000 in the | 








time lost only 351 per cent.’ A little while ago a certain Union put 
forward a claim for an advance in wages. ‘ We had to decline it; but 
as the meeting came to an end, the Trade Union Sec said—“ Of 
course wo are disappointed, and we shall no doubt return to the matter 
again. But whether you concede the advance of wages or not, our 
members will continue to do their leve! best, believing that they are 
not working for themselves alone, but helping the Government, and 
helping otr soldiers to w this war to a ful conclusion.” ’ 
And the managing director adds his belicf that this is the spirit which 
prevails ‘among the workpeople generally.’ ” 

As for the spirit of the quarter of a million of women who have been 
brought into the factories to “dilute” the skilled labour, Mrs. Ward 
confirms all that we have read in praise of this new form of labour, 
and adds something on her own account. She quotes the opinion of 
a manager of works who is not ordinarily easy to please :— 

“ His view of his workmen is critical. It is the view of one consumed 
with ‘realisation,’ face to faco with those who don't ‘realise.’ ‘ But 
the raid will do a deal of good,’ he says cheerfully. ‘As to the 
women !’—he throws up his hands—‘thoy’re saving the country. 
They don’t mind what they do. Hours? They work ten and a half, 
or with overtime, twelve hours a day, seven days a week. At least 
that’s what they'd like to do. The Government are insisting on one 
Sunday-—or two Sundays—a month off. I don’t say they're not right. 
But the women resent it. “* We're not tired!” they say. And you 
look at them !—they’re not tired. If I go down to the shed and say-— 
“ Girls !—there’s a bit of work the Government are pushing for—they 
say they must have—can you get it done?” why, they'll stay and 
get it done, and then pour out of the works laughing and singing. I 
can tell you of a surgical dressing factory near here, where for nearly 
a year the women never had a holiday. They simply wouldn’t take 
one. “ And what'll our men at the front do, if we go holiday-making ?” 
Last night’ (the night of the raid) ‘ the warning came to put out lights, 
We daren’t send them home. They sat in the dark among the machines, 





singing—‘‘ Kesp the home fires burning ’—** Tipperary "’—and the 
like. I tell you it made one a bit choky to hear them. They were 


thinking of their sweethearts and husbands, I'll be bound !—not of 
themselves.’ ” 

German science is marvellous in many ways, but it does not, as Americans 
say, “ begin” to understand human nature. One wonders whether it 
never occurred to the German leaders that it only required a few Zeppelia 
raids to extinguish all the ugly difficulties in the reconstruction of the 
English world of Labour. However, they have intensified the right 
spirit in our women—the spirit of rescue and tho spirit of defiance 
combinecd—and it is too late for them to undo it now even if they 
should send over Zeppelins to drop packets of sweets and feathers 
for hats. . 

The reader must discover for himself the examples Mrs. Ward gives 


| of the amazing speed with which factories have risen where bogs stool 
| and burns flowed only a few weeks before. 


Even “ out West” they do 
not raise cities quicker But what of the future effect on our industries 
of the now industrial revolution, as tho present conditions may be 
called without exaggeration? One of the largest employers of labour 
in the country told Mrs. Ward that, so far from “dilution” having 
caused ill-fecling, his relations with both his skilled and unskilled work- 
men were better than they had ever been before. This is startling, 
and encouraging too. Something must come of it all. Of course 
the customs and regulations of the Trade Unions have been dropped 
temporarily without prejudice to the future, but the present expericace 
can never be quite lost. For one thing, the intense accuracy require. 
by munitions work will leave its mark. So will the emphasis laid 
on the fact that much “ skilled ” work was not really skilled, but coull 
be learned to admiration by a quick girl in a few weeks, Something, 
then, must come of it. 





THE ROUND TABLE. 
Tae June number of the Round Table opens with an article on 
“Tho Principle of Peace.” It is partly historical and retrospective, 
whero it deals with the divergence of the principles of the common- 
wealth from those of Prussianism and the racial State idea, and 


| the drift to war to which this cleavage led, but it is also prospective 


and constructive. Europe must be slave or free. Germany can only 
attain her avowed end by being able in the last resort to force her 


neighbours to comply with her will. On the other hand, the 
essential condition of peace, as the writer regards it, is that 
“Germany should be forced to accept such a position that she 


will no longer bo able to dream of dictating successfully to Europe, 
and so will have no option but to accept that status of equality 
with her neighbours which will make possible that international system 
based upon equal rights for all civilized States of which Mr. Asquith 
recently spoke. This does not mean the dismemberment of Germany, 
or the alteration of her system of government by force, It means, in 
essence, the liberation of the non-German peoples from the political 
and military control of Beilin.” But this is only half the battle. Tho 
greater and more difficult task is the establishment of a new international 
order—a treaty system guaranteed by all the chief civilized Powers, 
the creation of which depends mainly upon the Allies and America. 
The reign of world law will not come about by itself; it cannot be 
achieved without the assistance of the British peoples; and this does 


| not simply mean the pursuit of a constructive foreign policy after the 
| war; it involves Constitutional changes, which are discussed in The 


| 





Problem of the Commonwealth, an inquiry into the history and nature 
of the British commonwealth conducted jointly by many of the staff 
of the Round Table, though the conclusions are issued on the authority 
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of Mr. Curtis alone.——The article on “ The Labour Movement and the 
Future of British Industry” is also partly retrospective and partly 
constructive. The survey of Labour during the war is especially 
interesting from its comparison of British and French achievement. 
While pronouncing our record to be on the whole highly creditable, the 
writer is obliged to admit that France has not only been free from 
strikes, but has handled her munitions problem more successfully than 
wo have, and he adds :— 

“Nor does this greater efficiency of the French munitions supply 
spring out of the system of compulsory military service: men can be 
compelled to work, but they pecans compelled to do good work ; 
the evidence as to the increasing intensity of production in France 
shows indisputably that the driving force was not military law but 
patriotic zeal.” 
Reviewing the ideals of the British Labour movement in tho past, the 
writer insists on its adherence to moral and social aims and its intensely 
national character. As compared with the German cult of efficiency and 
organization we have made our choice; “ it is made for us by our national 
history, which has given us the character we have to-day. We cannot 
standardize or Prussianize our workers.” Hence in outlining an indus- 
trial policy after the war the writer lays special stress on the need of 
“reciprocal recognition” of Unions by employers and of employers by 
Unions, as advocated by Mr. Charles Booth, and embodied in a system 
of permanent Joint Committees. A third article on “ Economic 
Reconstruction,” while by no means inclined to acquit employers of 
blame for the intense suspicion of bitterness against Capital which pre- 
vails among the working classes, does not hesitate to condemn the Trado 
Union policy of restricting output as not only resting on a fallacy, but as 
disastrous to the community and the workers as well as to the employers, 
——We can only briefly mention the article on “ The German-American 
Submarine Controversy,” in which, while admitting the indecision 
of the United States Government during its continuance, the writer 
affirms that, if the Administration abides by its position, the United 
States will by its action have aided sea power, and declares that it is, 
despite some obvious reluctance, upholding the publio right of the 
world. 








BISHOP HENRY POTTER.* 


Tne Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States 
requiro of a Bishop that he shall keep an Official Journal recording 
his visitations, his sermons and addresses, and his roligious services, 
with dates and places, and also that the addresses which he is ordered 
to give to his Diocesan Convention shall be printed, bound, and pre- 
served. Dean Hodges has found these records, especially tho last- 
mentioned, of great use in writing the Life of Bishop Henry Potter. 
His hero was much given to discussing events, plans, and policies. For 
this purpose he naturally availed himself of the opportunities with which 
these Annual Meetings supplied him, and he did not trouble to maintain 
a pedantic uniformity of ideas and opinions. Throughout his life the 
Bishop was very open to new impressions, and he had large opportunities 
of utilizing them. He began his long ministry in 1857 in a village boyond 
the Alleghany Mountains. The ground had been taken up by the 
Episcopal Church half-a-century before, but with such small success that 
tho first minister records in 1818 that he has no hope of being buried 
with the Funeral Service of hisownCommunion. Bishop Potter remained 
there only two years, but it was long enough to convince him that 
human nature was not, as he had supposed, “ substantially tho same 
everywhere.” It was a discovery that stood him in good stead later 
oa, though he did not stay long enough at Greensburg to turn it to 
much account. In 1859 he moved to Troy, seven years later to 
Boston, and in 1868 to Grace Church, New York, whero he remainod 
for fifteon years. 
When in 1883 he was elected Assistant-Bishop of New York, he had 
made his reputation. A writer in the Tribune, who had watched 
his administration of his parish, predicted that the keynote of his 
episcopate would be work, and that he would try to make the Episcopay 
Church “ not only the Church of the rich and learned, but the Church 
as well of the poor and simple.” Potter “was a Low Churchman by in- 
hcritance, and a Broad Churchman by temperament,” though he showed 
an equal readiness to work with and through High Churchmen. But 
they must one and all exercise patience, and allow their Bishop some 
part in deciding the lengths to which each might go in his own direction, 
He found the question of the Higher Criticism creating great excitement 
in the diocese, One of the New York clergy began to give a series of 
lectures on the Pentateuch. His treatment of the subject was new 
in the United States, and though, as Dean Hodges says, “since that 
time many of the propositions which then appeared destructive havo 
been quietly accepted by conservative persons,” the new Bishop thought 
that the lecturer was “distorting the perspective,” and requested 
him informally to discontinue the course. He made no claim to do 
more than ask this, and Dr. Newton unwillingly obeyed. But he published 
the loctures, and the original complainants, seeing in this act a repetition 
of the first offence, asked whether any judicial examination was 
to be undertaken. “This communication the Assistant-Bishop quietly 
put away in its appropriate pigeon-hole,” and when, some years later, 
Dr. Newton himself pressed for the appointment of a Committee to 
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inquire into his teaching, the Bishop only filed the new Papers with the 
old ones, His next difficulty was of a different kind. He admitted 
a novice into a newly founded Religious Order with the three life vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience. This was strongly censured by 
the Bishop of Delaware, who had just become the Presiding Bishop, 
The correspondence that followed led to no change of opinion on either 
side, though it incidentally showed that Bishop Potter's Opinion of 
tho obligations of a life vow fell far short of that usually held by those 
who take them. In fact, he treated them as revocable either at the 
request of those who took them or at tho discretion of the Bishop 
who accepted them. The correspondence ended, as regards Bishop 
Potter's part in it, with a declaration of his readiness to submit himself 
to the judgment of the American Bishops; but as they seem to hays 
been almost equally divided on the question no judgment was ever 
given. In another case Bishop Potter had to deal with a clergyman 
who had adopted the Roman Service of Benediction. But the offender, 
though he had the character of being extremely impracticable, offered 
to discontinue the service “for the sake of peace and the avoidanco 
of scandal,” and not to resumo it without episcopal consent, if the 
Bishop would waive the question of legality. The compromise was at 
once accepted, and the Bishop expressed great admiration of the reserve 
and self-restraint shown by the incumbent under a flood of newspaper 
and other criticism. These three cases lay quite outside Bishop Potter’a 
ordinary field of interest. But his own devotion to practical and social 
work and to the very difficult task of making the Episcopal Church 
in any real sense the Church of the poor will recall to English readers 
Bishop Temple’s very similar action when he was Bishop of London. 
He would then have heartily adopted Bishop Potter's view that “ un. 
selfish devotion is not to be too sternly discouraged, no matter how 
open to criticism may be some of its methods.”’ 





A CHILD IN RUSSIA* 
Enouisn readers may well bo grateful to Mr. J. D. Duff for his trans. 
lation of a very unusual book. Recollections of childhood viewed 
from the standpoint of later life aro common enough. But in the case 
of Aksakoff, though his account of what he saw and felt betweon the 
ages of five and cight was not written till the year before his death at 
sixty-seven, it takes none of its colour from later experience. Wo 
have what happened to the child exactly as it appeared to the child— 
told so well, indeed, that it has become a Russian classic—but giving 
us only a child’s account of what he saw, felt, and thought. Nor is 
this the only wonder in the book. A second is that it was written 
“when he was almost blind, a prisoner to his room, and suffering con- 
stant pain for which death was the only cure.” But his reminiscences 
show no trace of the conditions in which they were written. Ho 
was able to put the present altogether on one side, and to think only 
of the griefs and pleasures of more than sixty years earlier. Aksakoff 
lived for a great part of these years at Ufa, the chief town of ono of 
the easternmost provinces of European Russia. His first distinct 
recollection is of a long illness from which he only recovered slowly 
and with many relapses. His mother was implored to listen to tho 
assurances of the doctors and the priest that the child was “ not for 
this life’’ and to “ suffer his innocent soul to depart in peace.” In 
spite of these entreaties, sho persevored, and with the help of Buchan’s 
Domestic Medicine sho brought him safely through. It is then that 
he has the first distinct remembrance of himself as “ gentle, quiet, full 
of pity for suffering, a great coward,” and much given to reading a 
child's book called The Mirror of Virtue. When this had been learnt 
by heart from end to end he made an attempt on Buchan, in which 
he found really interesting descriptions of horbs, salts, and roots used 
in medicine, Fortunately his love of reading was mentioned to an 
old friend, who gave him twelve numbors of Reading for Children. Ho 
rushed home with them, lay down on his bed, refused to come down 
to dinnor, and, as his mother told him afterwards, behaved just as if 
he were insane. But this treasuro opened a new world to him. Ho 
learnt something about many natural phenomena, and about bees and 
the changes undergone by butterflies, and out of this grew an intense 
desire to observe all these wonders with his own eyes. Aksakoff passed 
his life during theso years at threo places—Ufa, whero his father held 
some Official post; Bagrovo, which is the name he gives to an estat 
belonging to his grandfather to which hisparents moved about half-way 
through the period with which the book deals; and another estate 
in the country belonging to an aunt. Naturally tho journeys between 
these places fill a large space in his recollections. They gave the child 
a series of new ideas, which are reproduced without any attempt to teat 
them by later knowledge. We have first his mother and his little 
sister; then his fathor, whom he regards chiefly as a playmate who is 
constantly trying to detach him from his mothor's very strict control ; 
and then the larger world of grandparents and uncles and aunts. These 
are all described exactly as they struck him at thetimo. Of his mother 
we should like to know more. Sho was evidently out of touch with 
her surroundings. She gave the boy as a reason for disliking 
the move to Bagrovo that she “did not like her relatives nor any 
of the neighbours, who were all ill-mannered and uneducated people 
unable to converse on any subject.” Sho was not, however, 


usually so frank as on this occasion, for Aksakoff remembers his especial 
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dislike of a way she had of beginning to discuss a thing with him as if 
he were grown-up, and then suddenly stopping short and going on in a 
quite different strain. Nor did she share her son’s passion—as soon as 
he was allowed to do what he liked in any way—for living out of doors, 
Even when he had persuaded her to come out to an island in the river 
at Bagrovo which was his special haunt, she called for a large rug and 
jcather cushions, “a precautionary and artificial treatment of nature ” 
which quite damped his pleasure for the moment, though it did not 
yrovent his storing up a bundle of recollections which make this chapter, 
“ My First Spring in the Country,” the most interesting in the book. 
Mr. Duff promizes us a translation of A Family History, which carries 
on the narrative of Aksakoff's life and gives some account of his family. 
In the original the two make one book, and all who read this first 
instalment will welcome the completion of it. 





FICTION. 

ROYAL HIGHNESS.* 
Ir is hard to preserve complete detachment during the war in dealing 
with a German novel, but the difficulty is greatly reduced as regards 
Koyal Highness both by subject and treatment. For it is not merely 
a pre-war novel, but international relations are excluded, or where 
they are touched upon have no connexion with England. No mention 
is made of the Kaiser, militariam, the German Empire, or Imperial 
policy. The scene is laid in the Court of a emall German Grand Duchy, 
and the point of view is Particularist to the verge of parochialism. 
This point of view has been obliterated by the present struggle, or at 
any rate has temporarily disappeared or becn suppressed; but its 
re-emergence is probably only a matter of time. Meanwhile it is not 
without interest to read a minute and circumstantial account of the 
domestic life of a reigning family, in which the loyalty of the people 
and the mitigated grandeur of sovereignty on a small scale are offset by 
the artificial isolation of the ruler and his family, and the straits 
and embarrassments to which they are subjected by lack of means and 
extravagant tastes. The tone of the whole book is mildly satirical. 
The author does not minimize the discomforts of an _ cxalted 
position, but the element of tragedy is lacking. The Crand Duke 
Johann Albrecht of Grimmburg, the reigning Sovereign during the 
period described in the early chapters, suffers from boredom, but is 
sustained by his arrogance, the obsequiousness of his Court, and the 
popularity inspired by his fine presence and superficial Lonkomie. In his 
euceessor, who is painfully shy, and delicate to boot, the boredom is more 
acute; he is conscious of his limitations, keenly aware of the value 
of organized applause, and only too glad to delegate his ceremonial 
duties to his brother Klaus Heinrich, the heir-presumptive and central 
figure of the story. 

Of the life-history of this Prince, up to his marriage in his twenty- 
ecventh year, we are given a remarkably, even laboriously ample account 
in Royal Highness, beginning with a description of his birth so full of 
obstetric details as to suggest the criticism that he was a most uncon- 
scionable time in being born. Coming into the world with a withered 
hand, he was a source of humiliation to his father; but that feeling 
was partially allayed when the Grand Duke learned from his Foreign 
Minister of an old prophecy that a Prince of the House of Grimmburg 
should be born who would do more for the country with one hand than 
eny of his predecessors had done with two. The sequcl is ultimately 
concerned with the further fulfilment of the prophecy; but before that 
point is reached we are given a very minute account of Klaus Heinrich’s 
upbringing and education. Schumann once said that the air of Courts 
always affected him like choke-damp, and one is reminded of the saying 
by the elaborate restrictions and ceremonies which hedge round the 
divinity of this deformed princeling. Of real family affection there was 
none in the Court of Grimmburg. He was afraid of his father, and 
Lis handsome, ornamental mother lavished attentions upon her children 
in public, but in private was too busy with her complexion to look 
efter them. Maternal duties were delegated to nurses and governesses, 
Klaus Heinrich had some ali-viations in the company of his little sister, 
and in the rare moments of escape from tutelage when they rummaged 
in the unused rooms of the Castle and stumbled across people whom 
they were supposed never to meet. At the extremely select aristocratic 
tchool where he passed his early boyhood, he learned something from 
an exuberant, unconventional professor, who was for a while his 
Still, in spite of a few mild escapades, his education, whether 
et school, the University, or in the Army, was a hothouse affair. There 
is an amusing episode recounting his encounter with a modern poet 
who had written a prize poem, partly heroic, partly animalistic. Klaus 

leinrich expected to find in him a splendid fellow, but the fearful 
jeys of anticipation were sadly eclipsed by the reality: the poet was 
the fanfaron des vices qu'il n' avail pas, being a valetudinarian dyspeptic 
who lived according to the strictest rule. Meanwhile the finances of 
the Grand Duchy had been going from bad to worse: so too had the 
health of the young Grand Duke, who had not married and had no 
intention of ever doing so. At this juncture Grimmburg is suddenly 
convulsed with excitement by the arrival of the famous German- 
American millionaive, Spoelmann, who comes to drink the waters, 
accompanied by his only daughter, Imma, in whose veins flows German, 


tutor. 


° Royal Highness. By Thomas Mana. Translated by A. C. Curtis. London : 
bidgwick and Jackson. 
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English, Portuguese, and Indian blood, who is as attractive as she is 
accomplished, and makes a speedy conquest of Klaus Heinrich. In fact, 
the difficulties in the way of their union lie rather in her distrust of 
the sincerity of Klaus Heinrich’s affection and the independence 
of her father than in tho constitutional and dynastic obstacles. In 
regard to the latter, tho financial needs of the Grand Duchy and 
the belicf in the prophecy incline the balance in Imma’s favour, 
and when the ablest of the Grand Duke’s Ministers supports the 
marriage on economic grounds, the result is a foregone conclusion. 
The terms of the agreement between the high contracting partics 
are worth quoting :— 

“The betrothal of Klaus Heinrich with Imma Spoelmann was 

approved and recognized by Samuel Spoclmann and by the House of 
Grimm burg. Simultaneously with the publication of the betrothal 
in the Gazelle appeared the announcement of the elevation of the bride 
to the rank of countess—under a fancy name of romantic sound, like 
that which Klaus Heinrich had borne during his educational tour in the 
fair southern lands; and on the day of their wedding the wife of the 
heir-preseumptive was to be given the dignity of a princess. The two 
rises in rank, which might have cost four thousand cight hundred marks, 
were to be free of duty. The wedding was to be only preliminarily a 
left-handed one, till the world had got used to it: for on the day on 
which it appeared that the bride was to be blessed with offspring, 
Albrecht II., in view of the unparalleled circumstances, would declare 
his brother’s morganatic wife to be of equal birth, and would give her 
the rank of a princess of the Grand Ducal House with the title of Royal 
Highness. The new member of the ruling House would waive all claim 
to an appanage. As for the Court ceremony, only a semi-Court was 
appointed for the celebration of the left-handed marriage, but a Pro- 
cessional Court, that highest and completest form of showing allegiance, 
was fixed for the celebration of the declaration of equal birth. Samuel 
Spoclmann, for his part, granted the State a loan of three hundred and 
fifty million marks, and on such fatherly conditions that the loan showed 
all the symptoms of being a gift.” 
The story closes with a description of the wedding, in which the invalid 
millionaire, who has consented to set the finances of the country on a 
firm basis, keeps in the background. Mr. Curtis has given us a con- 
scientious translation, so far as we can judge without having the original 
to compare with it; he never leaves us in doubt as to the author's 
meaning, but he has not I ghtened the heaviness of his style. It is, 
in fine, a eolid and instructive but rather heavy-heeled book, inspiring 
at most a mild compassion for these victims of grandeur, but never 
approaching the poignancy of Louis Couperus’s Majesty, in which a 
similar theme is handled with far greater boldness and intensity. 
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An Introduction to the Study of International Relations. (Macmillan 
and Co. 2s. 6d.)—This is a small book upon big subjects. Though the 
contributions to it may be called sketches, they do not deserve the 
depreciating epithet “sketchy,” for each writer is a well-informed 
student of his subject, and the Council for the Study of International 
Relations will do good service if it stimulates further thought upon 
theselines. Professor A. J. Grant gives an historical résumé of “ Warand 
Peace since 1815." He shows how the dream of the Holy Allianco 
came to nothing, first because England through Castlereagh would not 
consent to a policy of stagnation, and secondly because the Alliance 
could only impose its will by the force that it was formed to obliterate. 
The definite purposes that urged men like Bismarck and Napoleon III. 
to lead their countries into war may recur in other forms, and if European 
wars are to be avoided a Court of Arbitration is not enough; there 
inust be some kind of European Directorate. Mr. F. Urquhart analyses 
the causes of wars of conquest or of principle. He shows how impoasib!s 
it is that ail nations should ever be content with a status quo, and writes 
with common-sense about democratic control of foreign policy: “ As 
a rule wars have been ‘popular’”: “ nationalities have proved as 
self-assertive and acquisitive as the old kings”: the higher the standard 
of public opinion and the wider the comprehension of international 
problems, the better for the honest diplomatist, but “in knowledge of 
facts the professional will always have an advantage, and in moments 
of crisis secrecy is inevitable.” Mr. Kerr’s essay upon “ The Relations 
between Advanced and Backward Peoples” seems remote from the 
immediate interests of to-day, but we would not wish it away, nor is it 
outside the scope of the book’s title. It is full of strong sense and high 
principles. He takes the British Empire, and India in particular, as 
texts for his advice. He believes in the geographical segregation of the 

masses of races standing at different levels of civilization for the sake 
of both parties, but he sees the advantages, and even necessity, of the 
higher nations taking the place of trustees in raising the lower races, 





Cerebro-Spinal Fever. By Michael Foster and J. J. F. Gaskell. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 12s. Gd.)—We must leave criticism of this book 
to the specialist. The disease is elusive, spread by those who do not 
suffer from it rather than by those who have the misfortune to secrete 
the bacteria where they cannot hand them on. ‘The medical profession 
does not claim to have mastered the cure, but cven the layman can be 
as excited by the vigilant tracking of the malevolent organisms as by 
a tale of Poe. The chapters, therefore, that deal with tho history and 
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epidemiology are interesting even to thoso who cannot follow the 
pathology with much benefit. The opportunities of studying the 
disease were, as we know, unfortunately great last year, and the book 
is one of the visible results. It is likely to be a standard work for a 
time at any rate. There are some ghastly full-page coloured illustrations 
which the student will doubtless call “ beautiful,” and hoe ought to 
know best. 





A French Mother in War Time. By Mme. Edouard Drumont. 
(Edward Arnold. $s. 6d. net.)}—Mme. Drumont’s Journal describing 
the experiences of herself and her husband (the well-known editor of 
Libre Parole) during the first year of the war gives an interesting insight 
into the feelings and doings of our French Allies. M.and Mme. Drumont 
were obliged to leave their home at Les Sablons in August, 1914, and 
join in the great flight from Paris and its neighbourhood, and there is an 
eloquent description of the sad journey and the confusion that reigned 
all along the countryside. To see ourselves in the mirror of a neigh- 
bour’s mind has always a fascination, and therefore English readers will 
find specially attractive those passages in which we get glimpses of how 
we asanation are regarded by our French Allies. In September, 1914, 
Mme. Drumont says of our English soldiers: “They have not, perhaps, 
got our spirit and dash, but they have an iron will,and when they have 
been told to hold such and such a point, would let themselves be killed 
to a man rather than abandon it.” Later she writes: ‘“ England is 
helping us. We must acknowledge the splendid spirit of her Army 
—its coolness and endurance ”; and she quotes the remark of a French 
soldier that our men “are charming companions, not very effusive, but 
always to be relied on.” 
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Guevara (L.), Towards Reorganization of International Finance (Guevara) net 
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Laboratory Manual in General Microbiology, cr 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 
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Lombard (F. A.), Pre-Meiji Education in Japan, 8vo.... Putnam) ne 
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Miller (H. R.), The Ambition of Mark Truitt, cr 8vo (Palmer & Hayward) net 
Moore (G.), The Brook Kerith: a Syrian Story, 8vo....(T. W. Laurie) net 
Moore (J. H.), Savage Survivals, cr 8voO.......... eecececers (G. Bell) net 
forton (F.), Verses for Marjorie and Some Others (Lothian Book Pub. Co.) net 
Mount-Edgcumbe (the Earl of), The Story of the King’s English (Simpkin) net 
Munson (A.), Kipling’s India, roy 8vo...........+. boceksaneae (Nash) net 
On the Anzao Trail, by “ Anzac,” Cr 8V0.........eeeeees (Heinemann) net 
Philpott (A. J.), The Quest for Dean Bridgman Conner, cr Svo (Heinemann) net 
Poe (E. A.), Works of, 5 vols., Cr SVO....ccececsecesesseseses (Jarrold) net 1% 
Racmackers’ (Louis) War Cartoons, folio..............(Fine Art Soc.) net 21 
Salwey (R. E.), The Greater Call, cr 8VO........0seeceeees (Heath & Cranton) 
Sargeant (EK. W.), Centrifugal Pumps and Suction Dredgers, 8vo (C. Griffin) net 1 
Souter (A.), The Character and History of Pelagius, 8vo....(H. Milford) net 
Stilgebauer (E.), Love's Inferno, Cr BVO.......ccccccccceccccscees (8. Paul) 
Timbie (W. G1.) and Higbie (H. H.), Alternating-Current Electricity and its 
Applications to Industry (Second Course), cr 8vo..(Chapman & Hall) net 
Times History of the War, Vol. VIL, 4t0.........cceeeceeees (Timex) net 
Tweedic (Mrs. Alec), My Table-Cloths : a Few Reminiscences (Hutchinson) net 
Varley (K.), Fool Culture on Education, Culture Misgovernment and Destiny, 
cr SVO...... Co ccercccccecccecceceseececces .-(Generation Press Co.) net 
Vendelmans (H1.), The Manual of Manures, cr 8vo...........- (a. mre | pet 
White (Grace Miller), When Tragedy Grins, cr S8vo (Palmer & Hayward) net 
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BENT’S WATCHES ANDOCLOCKS 

Three Gracd Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition, The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a Lritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro 
nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Keguiators, Chronographs, and 
oe Com passes. 

EW CATALOGUE free on ge er 

E. DENT and CQ, Ltd., 


BY SPECIAL 
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DROITWICH BRINE GRYSTALS 


Nature’s Remedy for Rheumatism— 
Simple, Safe and Sure. 


ETHER it is Rheuma- ‘P)ROITWICH Brine ¢ 

tism, Gout, Sciatica or tals—simply dissolved in 
Lumbago—the root of the evi] ® hot bath—form a natural 
is Uric Acid. Eradicate this — y _ has cured thou. 
with Droitwich Brine Crystals, wy *y are prepared for 


home use f oe 
and you are completely cured. Brine a, the original 
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Delivered free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
WESTON & WESTALL, LTD. (apt. 24D), 16 EASTCHEAP, E.o, 


Price only per 23-Ib. bag. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£94,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID .....................&126,000,000, 
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TO LET OR FOR SALE. 


BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS OF THE LATS 
VISCOUNT ALVERSTONE. 
is INTERFOLD,” CRANLEIGH.—A beautiful residential 
property of about 95 acres, including the house built by Lord Alverstong 
and standing 550 feet above sea level with wonderful views. Five reception and 
twenty-four bed and dressing rooms. Electric light. The whole in capital ordex 
—FOR SALE by private treaty by Messrs. TUCKETT, WEBSTER, & CO., 1 Gresham 
Buildings, 2 Basinghall Strect, E.C.; or Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK, & RUTLEY 
20 Hanover Square, London, W 4 


CHOOL PREMISES.—TO BE LET, at Epsom, conveniently 
arranged RESIDENCE, standing in own grounds of about 1} acres, in opea 
position, occupied and used for the past eleven years as a high-class girls’ boarding- 
school; containing two large schoolrooms, two reception-rooms, sixteen bed and 
dressing rooms, two bathrooms, excellent offices; detached stabling or garage; 
two tennis lawns, kitchen gen, &e.. Rent £230 per annum on leass. Good opening, 
aARY. LANGLANDS & SON, Estate Agents, Epsom. (Telephone, 309 Epsom.) 
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VACANT AND WANTED. 


apo eel seeen EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
WANTED :— 


1. An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS for general subjects, ons with knowledge of 
Elementary Art and Neediework preferred. Salary according to scala, 
2. An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, specie! subject History. Subsidiary subjects 
to be stated. Commencing salary £120 per annum. 
Forms of application, which will be forwarded on receipt of a stamped, addressed 
foolscap envelope, to be returned by 26th Juues, 1916. 
Srd June, 1916, A. C. BOYDE, Secretary. 


OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH, 


Applications are invited for tho post of HEAD-MISTRESS of this School, which 
wil! be vacant at the end of this term. Candidates must be uuder 45 years of ags 
and be members of the Church of England. Salary £300 per annum, with Board 
and Residence. 
Applications with testimonials should be sent not later than the Ist July to 

THE CLERK TO THE DRAPERS’ COMPANY, 

Drapers’ Hall, Throgmortoa Strect, E.C., 

from whom further Information may be obtained. 











Pcaionp surrey) EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, RICHMOND (SURREY). 


Wanted In September next for the above School, Two Assistant-Mistresses :— 

(a) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, specially qualified in the teaching of Geography. 
Commencing salary according to qualifications and experience, but not leas 
than £110 per annum, rising (subject to satisfactory service) by annual 
increments of £5 to £200. 

(0) ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, specially qualified tn French. Commencing 
salary according to experience and qualifications, but not lesa than £12 
rising (subject to satisiactory service) by annual increments of £5 to £20. 

Preference will be given to candidates possessing a University Degree or it 
equivalent, 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience, and accompanied by cop!es 
of not more than three recent teatimonials, must be sent on or before Saturday 
the 24th Juno, to Miss E. M, WEEKS, M.A., the Head-Mistress at the Schooi. 

Town Hall, Richmond, HENRY SAGAR, Clerk to the Committ». 


(JHELTENHAM TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


Applications are invited for the post of DIRECTOR of the above Schools 
Candidates must be Graduates with Secondary and Tcchnical School expericacs, 
and with good qualifications in Literary and Commercial subjects. 

Salary £250, rising to £300 by annual Increments of £10. 

Applications on foolscap paper, accompanied by three recent testimonials, must bs 
sent on or before 17th July 1916, to the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

Canvassing of any Member of the Commitice will disquallfy applicants 
Grammar School, Cheltenham. R. J. WINTERBOTHAM (Clerk). 

















ONTEFRACT AND DISTRICT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Wanted for September, GRADUATE to teach French and Class Singing. Tigh 
Behool experience, residence abroad, and knowledge of Phonetics essential. Initlal 
salary from £110, according to qualifications.—Apply immediately for form to Mz, 
HERBERT HOLMES, Kcpergate, Pontefract. 





7 ANTED, a GENTLEWOMAN, with small amount of Capital, 

who would JOIN the HEAD of asuccessful PRIVATE SCHOOL for GIRLS 
(recognised), to do all the management of house, servanta, matron, &c., with a view 
to partnership after a period of probation. Experience of large houscholds and 
business ability essential. Anglican. No agents need apply.—Send full particulara 








Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
61 Strand. or 4 Royai Exchange, E.C. ; 





and copies of testimonials to box No. 779, Lhe Specaator, 1 Weilllagton Sircot, 
SBlrand, London, W.G 
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Abed COUNTY COUNCIL. 
di —- 


There ts a vacancy for a SCIENCE MISTRESS in September, 1916, in Paddington 
and Maida Vale High School, Elgin Avenue, ee to teach Chemistry, Physics, 
and Botany. Salary £120 to £170 a year, according to previous experience, rising to 
£220 a year by —— ergs of £10. Candidates must possess a University 

- its uivalent). 

Degresy to EDUCATION OFFICER (H.4), Education Offices, Victorla Embank- 
ment, W.C. (stamped, addressed envelope necessary). A form giving particulars 
will then be sent. Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on 24th June, 1916. Can- 
vassing disqualifies. 
ANTED, QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, CANADA, 
PROFESSOR OF LATIN. Salary £500.—Applications with two copies of 
testimonials to be sent to Queen’s University, c/o Messrs. JAMES MacLEHOSE & 
EONS, 61 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow, not later than 15th July. 


JIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. LANGDALE HALL 

(Church of England Hostel for Women Students).—The Council invites 
applications for the post of WARDEN. University Session opens October 5th. 
Salary £150 per annum, with board and residence. Application must be made 
before July 15th.—Conditions of appointment and forms of application may be 
cbtained from the Honorary Secretary, Rev. A. H. BAKER, 69 Cecil Street, Man- 
chester, 8.W. 


| DMINISTRATIVE COUNTY OF LONDON. 


The London County Council invites applications for employment as ASSISTANT 
ORGANISERS OF CHILDREN’S CARE WORK. Candidates should have had 
considerable experience in social work, with special reference to children, and should 

sess organising ability. The salary of an Assistant Organiser on the permanent 
staff commences at £100 a year, rising by yearly increments of £6 to £130 a year. 
The rate of pay of atemporary Assistant Organiser is £2 a week.— Apply to the CLERK 
OF THE COUNCIL, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. Enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. Forms must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 3rd July, 1916. Persons 
aiready in the Council's scrvice may apply. Canvassing disqualifies. 
JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London C unty Councll. 




















ORTH INDIA.—PRINCIPAL in Boarding-School for Indian 

girls. University qualifications (Oxferd or Cambridge). Training and experi- 

ence necessary. Mathematics and science desirable. Salary £280. Board costs £5 

monthly. Five years’ engagement. Second-class passage both ways.—Apply Miss 
WESTERN, 27 Pembridge Square, London, W. 


FAST LONDON COLLEGE, 
u (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
MILE END ROAD, BE, 
A LECTURER IN FRENCH, with special qualifications In Old French, !s required 
for September next.— Applications for particulars from persons of either sex should be 
addressed, aT ONCE, to the REGISTRAR, 








7 


~ 2 a. me. 
CO WOMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Tra!ned Workers are wanted. Read 
“CAREERS,” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information as to 
resent openings for educated women. Price 1s. é6d.; post free 1s. 10d.—Central 
sureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


' - LECTURES, &c. 


{HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
J TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 
Recognized by the Board cf Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, and by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate ; the Lo n Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography Diploma; 
and the Cherwell Hail Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. Fees for 
the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 18s. are awarded 
to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund. Students may borrow sums not, 
exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL 


JRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Fee sixty 
guineas, Babies in residence. Very large demand for qualified Nurses. The 
training most useful for public work in connexion with rearing of children, i.¢., in 
Schools, Baby Clinics, and Créches. Special course younger students, 3 months, 
25s. weekly, Principal fully trained Hospital Nurse. 










(xFoRD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
ECHOLARSIIIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


The Council of the Girls’ Pablic Day School Trust offer TWO SCHOLARSHIPS 
for the year 1916-17 to WOMEN STUDENTS in need of assistance to enable them 
to take the Oxford Training Course.—Applications should be made in writing not 
later than July 6th to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury Road, 
Oxford. 

{OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
\ President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B. _ Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 
F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of Medical Lecturers 
and experienced Teachers inevery branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, Stockholm. Educated women are 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 

References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hoa. 
snd Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from tho SECRETARY. 








LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Dedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and Schools. 
The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymopastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 





TO GIRLS SEEKING A USEFUL AND ATTRACTIVE CALLING. 

NSTEY COLLEGE FOR PHYSICAL TRAINING AND 
d HYGIENE, Erdington, Warwickshire, offers a full teachers’ training in 
hysical Culture, &c. Swedish Gymnastics, Dancing, Games, Swimming, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Phy ogy, &c. Inclusive fees, £110 per annum. GOOD PpOsTs 
OBTAINED AFTER TRAINING, 








4 inp BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
P COLLEGE, DARTFURD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, MP. 
Dr. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE 
The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 

Principal: 

Miss MW. Tl. MEADE, B.A. (Moral Sciences Tripos). 

Vice-Principal : 
(Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockho!m). 
in 1885, and was the first of its kindin England. Ff&tudents 


Miss A. WIKN 


ege was open 


























h eg 

re pr red to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’ ystem. 
The course extends over two y It includes the uly of Anat Phyziology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Ma and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Stu ts practise teaching in schools 





tn the neighbourhe od. The College stands in ita ow rounds of 15 acre 3, in a beautiful 
and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. ‘The Course begins in September.— 
Bwither particulars on application to the SECRETARY, 





PATTER SRS POLYTECHNIC, 8.W. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING. 


Battcrsea Polytechnic Training Department of Domestic Science. Recognized 
by the Board of Education. 

Full courses of training for Teachers of Cookery, Laundrywork, Houscwifery, 
Neediework, Dressmaking, Millinery Training for Housekeepers and School 
Matrons. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSIOLOGY DEPARTMENT. 


Recognized by Local Government Board, Roya Sanitary Institute, and Sanitary 
Inspectors’ Examination Board. 

Training Courses (Day and Evening) are held for Health Visitors, Sanitary In- 
epectors’, Infant Welfare Workers, Teachers, Almoners, Voluntary, District, and 
Social Workers. Preparatory Courses for Nurses. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 

Three years’ Course of Training for Teachers of Swedish Educational and Remedial 
Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, Swimming and Games. The Diplomas are 
recognized by the Ling Association. Non-professional students accepted. 

For particulars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and Curricula apply to the 
SECRETARY. 


(HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


BECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £40 a year cach are offered to students who have taken 

a Degree Examination. 
__ For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 
ESTFIELD COLLEGE (University of London).—Principal, 
Miss A. DE SELINCOURT. Students are prepared for the Arts and 
Science Degrees of the University of London; also for the Archbishop's 
Diploma in Theology. Fees.—Resident from £90 a year. Non-Resident from 
$80 guineas a year. A certain number of Scholarships of from £25 to £50 a year 
are offered for competition at an Examination held annually in May.—For 
Calendar and further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfleld College, 

Hampstead, N.W. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chairman, Rt. 

Hon. Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec., 

Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loaa 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


RINCIPAL (Graduate Lond.) has VACANCIES, September, 
half-fees. High-class Girls’ School, W. England. Very successful coach. 
Excellent preparation. University career: Matriculation, &c. Also VACANCY 
Student. aining Kindergarten, Music or Art. Small premium required.—Box 
No, 781, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


————$= 2 























PRIVATE TUITION, &c, 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., prepares 
PUPILS for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Navy (special entry), London Matric. 

and other Exams. Large modern house, 200 yards from sea.—Apply, Stirling 
House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND CGOLLEGES. 
i} OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD, 
t 


= —S = ——=—. > 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. Languages, 
erature, and Music epecialities. Careful attention given to health and the 
development of character, Pupils prepared for advanced examinations. Excellent 
results. Good garden and field for games. References kindly permitted to Rev. B. 
Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.8., and 
others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newnham 


Coliege (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College, 
Tel.: 470 Harrow. 











H : 8 . 2 ona a ae 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal— Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
8 oe Tele, “ Watford 616,” a . 
NOTICE. 
S* MONIOCA’S, KINGSWOOD, EPSOM. 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Miss BERVON, and Mile. MANILEVE 


beg to announce that they have opened 


VILLA Ste MONIQUE, 
Burgh Heath (Station Kingswood, 8.E.R.), as a 
HOUSE for FRENCH and for TRAINING In PRACTICAL 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, 
for Eight to Ten Elder Girls, under their yee ee and control. 
Ladiea in residence: Mile. TESTENOIRE, B. és L., Mile. SAVOURET, 
ONLY FRENCH SPOKEN. 
For prospectus and details apply :—The Principals, St. Monica's, Kingswood, Epsom, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
Good Substitute for Continental School ; epecial facilities for learning rae, 
es well as full range of all other subjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liber 
diet; healthy locality; games, &c., in own grounds; sea-bathing.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
Coliege).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises especially built for a School, 
Large Playing-ficlds and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, £o, 
Summer Term began May 4. Tele.: Eastbourne 1034. 





S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Iiead-Mistress: Miss MARGARET FLOOD, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, 
Thorough education on modern lines. Preparation for Public Examinations and 
Universities. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Extensive Grounds, Chapel, 





Sana n, Gymnasium, Swimming-bath, &c. Valuable Bursarics and Seuios 
Eche s for Daughters of Clergy. 

Scholarships to the Universities, 

Accommodation now increased to receive 130 pupils. 

For Progpectus and terms apply HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s, Darley Daleg 


or The Secretary, Rev. CANON WILLIS, The Kectory, Warrington. 
I INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
4 Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR 


SUMMER TERM KEGAN ON THURSDAY, MAY 4th, 
iel.; 7 Grayshou, 
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FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 


St: 
SUMMER TERM BEGAN MAY Sra. 


REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses { a OTL KECX, M.A. 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Realthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Miss 
LONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
tpecial attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pupils prepared for 
shvaneed Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healthy situation. 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


P DGBASTON HIGH SCHCOL ‘FOR GIKLS, Limitod, 
84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TAKLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRIS, 
BOARDING HOUSES, 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
T HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
LIBERTOY, MIDLOTIIIAN, SCOTLAND. 
Beautifully situated in the country away from anything to attract hostile aircraft, Sound 
modern education, Preparation for public exame., the Universities and Womeu’s 
Colleges. Domestic Economy. Swedish Gymuastics, All Games, Kiding, Swimming, 

ONLY BOAKDERS TAKEN, Prospectus trom PKINCIPAL, 
QT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
“e POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Fituated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles from 
Btirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacresse, Cricket, Tennis, 
and Fives. AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on SEPTEMBER 22npD., A Kindergaiten 
Department will be cpened in September.—Prospectus and full paiticulars co 
application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 





























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 
OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 


T information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 
book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dartmouth.—(Publica- 
pg GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 
.ondon, W. 


RADFIELD COLLEG@G E.— 
An Examination for Entrance Scholarships will be held June 27th and 28th. 
ix Nomination Exhibitions for Thirty Guineas for the Sons of Officers fallen in 
the War have been given to the new House, recently opened under the Head- 
Master.—Apply to the Reverend R. D. BELOE, Head-Master’s House, Bradfield, 


Herkshire. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
ead- er: R. G. Routh, M.A. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The Sc House, Bromagrovs. 
\ JOLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER.—FIVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, reducing fees to £35 a year, offered for 
September, ONE LEAVING EXHIBITION of £50 a year to any University offered 
each year.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


| ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognised by the 
Army Councii. Entrance Scholarships in June. Two FOUNDATIONER- 
SHIPS offered to Sons of NAVAL OFFICERS killed on Active Service. Spocial 
ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 


rs. t 0 2 S.0 HZ OO L. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JUNE 22ND AND 23RD. 
TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boarders and Two smaller Open Scholar- 
ships tenable with Boarding Scholarships. 
Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


WDE! SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 





























ERKHAMSTED 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.— Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
cientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Sentor School and for 
Navy. The Scheel is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the ago of 10}, Junior for boys 1) to 15, and Senior 13-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
tion. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 


Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&c. Football, Cricket, Athictics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 
DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master: Rev. F, 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes. 
Vhysical Drill compulsory for the whole school. Cadet Corps. New buildings, 








racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 

and Clergy. Ss S 

SS urros VALENCE SCHOOL, 
NEAR MAIDSTONE, KENT. 


Founded 1576. 

Two Scholarships of the value of £63 a year; one of the value of £18 a year, 
and a Clothworkers’ Company's Exhibition of £30 a ycar will be awarded in 
July.—For further particulars apply to Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE. Head-Master, 
at the School; or to the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 5.W. 


D°v=ER os & 8 Se. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 r annum for Doarders, 
For particulars apply to W. 5. LEE, 


-A., Head-Master. 
lb} A CF So. B 8S C H OOL,. 
A Public School on Modern lines, with Preparatory. Moderate fees.—Troepectus 
on application to the HEAD-MASTER, Willaston School, Nantwich, Chesbir >. 


MINHE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


tcholarehips, &c., £75 (restricted) to £15, offered in July.—Particulars from Public 
F chools a ear-Book or the BURSAR. — 




















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
sny date, Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE TRIANGLE 


 O peaet YOU WRITE SHORT STORIES? 
Probably you could. But would they be accepted ? We know just what 


Editors appreciate. By ee | the School of Authorship you secure 
special training in writing Short Stories, Novels, Articles, Verse, &c. It 
will prove both highly interesting and remunerative, too. Enrol now. 
Specially low fees during the War. Send to-day for prospectus (enclosing 1d. 
stamp) to The Principal, 


SCHOOL OF AUTHORSHIP, 160 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


BUREAU (Miss Ironside), 50 Lincoln's Inn Fields, London.—SECRETARIES 
TRAINED in ail branches of public and private work. Three-nine months’ tuition 
Positions offered when proficient. Coaching in Journalism, Public Speaking, Lan- 
guages. Instruction by Correspondence also. Prospectus on application, 
a Miss RUTH SPEAKMAN, 5 Duko Street, 

Adelphi, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179, 
Typewriting, Shorthand, Duplicating, French (Brevet Elémentaire), 
Pupils taken at moderate fees. Six months’ course. Established 1906, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
CHOOLS _ For and GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALT. EXAMS. 


BOYS 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date knowledge 
of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be pleased to Alp 
PARENTS in their choice by sending (iree of charge) prcspectuses and TRUST- 
WORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISHMENTS which can be 
THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of {ces should be given, 
"Phone, write, or call. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 18th annual edition. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. €d. 900 Illustrations, 
. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon §&treot, 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 


pgemocss 
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1,108 pp., 
London, E.0, 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupila, locality preferred, range 
cf fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain clscwhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum 


NHOICE OF SCHOOLS. AND TUTORS, 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABRBITAS, 1HRING AND CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel., Regent 4,926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 

Full statement of requirements should be given. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
—The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who are looking for 
oats as MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 


‘amilics. 
somoked ms NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 5 
CHOOLS, &c.—Parents or Guardians may obtain, without 


charge, information and advice a3 to Schools for Boys or Girls (in all parts), 
Tutors for University, Civil Service, Legal, Medical, Naval, or Military Exama., &c., 
&c. A detailed statement of requirements should be sent to 

The General Manager, Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Assn, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar $q., W.C. 
(Telephone No. Gerrard 1851.) 

MNHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS .— 

There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient cducation at a quite rersonatle cost. Prospectuses and full 
particulars will be sent tree of charge on application i J.and J. PATON, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, 11 c locality preferred, and intended 
profession if decided upon. 

, £BTCER EBT FO PARE R TS 

“HOW TO SELECT A SCHOOL.”—Tarents concerned about the proper 
education of their children may receive, without charge, valuable assistance and 
exclusive information respecting the best Schools and Tutors, by sending statement 
ot their requirements to ED. J. BURROW & CO., Lrp., Dept. Y, Educational 
Consultanta, Regent House, Kingsway, London, W.C. 


TOURS. 
ISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., is arranging a few more short tours, 
June 20, The English Lakes (150 miles of Coaching). July 4, Mdinburgh 














and the Scotch Lakes. Sept.-Oct., Wye Valley and Cathedrals of the West. Also 

the above tours repeated.— 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, — fe 
HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 

T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy _ every 


Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage and 
Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN PRIVATE HOUSE.— 

Lovely Situation, 800 ft. above sca, close to moor. Shady and sheltered 
garden. Tennis Lawn, Stabling or Motor. Separate tables. Private Sitting-room 
it required.—Apply “ |.. CANTAB,” Middiccott, lisington, 8. Devon. Tel. 3 ilaytor. 
Terms absolutely inclusive. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

EK PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

“4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected and 

equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. Lxperieaced 

Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. Billiards, lawn Tennis, 

Cricket, pow, &c.—Apply W. HAROLD GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Strest Last, 
Liverpool. 


| ESIDENT PATIENTS.-—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS sent 
without charge. Cr selection will be made on statement of nature of case and 
terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clorical, and Medica! Association, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square. W.C. % 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to reccive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return, or offer made.—Chief Oiices, 6% Oxford Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop ef Chester, manages 150 
hicensed Inns. Ask fo )free descriptive list, take £1 shares. 
since 1809.—P.R.H.A.. Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


Five per cent. paid 





OCKROACHES exterminated with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
A Scientific Remedy invented and guaranteed by 
Kecommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S. 


E. Howarth, F.Z.3. 
Supplied to the Royal Houschold. 





SECKETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W, 








Harmicss to pets. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d, 
K, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Koad, Shedield, 


Used in war hospitals, dug-outs, &c. 
4s. 64.— HOWARTH & F. 
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The Red Triangle and 
The White Ensign 


HE BATTLE OF HORN REEF | and comfort, read books and periodicals, play 
has drawn attention to the heroism and | games, and in fact find everything which is 
splendid efficiency of the men who/| denied to them during the long and often 

guard our shores, Will you help the Y.M.C.A, | tedious watches on the sea. 
which is working for the good of our brave 
Sailors one and all ? 

As in the case of the troops, the Y.M.C.A. | 
buildings at the Naval Bases are placed just 
where the men need them most. Not a day passes 
but hundreds of men from these bases go out to 
face danger and death upon the sea. Hundreds, Lady Jellicoe and Lady Beatty are actively 
too, return for much-needed rest. To such, | participating in this most important but 
Y.M.C.A. huts are a veritable home from home. | comparatively little-known aspect of the 
Here they may write letters home in warmth | Y.M.C.A. work. 


Funds urgently needed 
and will be thankfully acknowledged 


At the opening of one of many Y.M.C.A. huts on 
the East Coast the lady who performed the opening 
ceremony said: “I wanted to come here to-day if only 
to show my symostey with the Y.M.C.A. and my 
gratitude for what they have done for my boy. When 
the war broke out he joined the Royal Naval Division 
and went to the Crystal Palace for training. ‘There he 
found the Y.M.C.A. an immense help. He was sent to 
Blandford to complete his training and the Y.M.C.A. 
was there. Later he was drafted out to Gallipoli, and to 

>.A.on the peninsula. 


The value of a work which contributes so 
greatly to the efficiency of the Fleet is recog- 
nised by the Admiralty, who have given special 
facilities for the erection of Y.M.C.A. huts at 
the Naval Bases. 















his amazement he found the Y.M C 
He was wounded and sent to Suez, and the Y.M.C. 
was a great help to him there. Yesterday," she said, 
“Thad another letter from my son from Alexaniria, 
where he is convalescent and spending the wh« |: of his 
spare time in the central building of the Young Men's 
Christian Association.” ‘Thus does the Y.M.C.A.touch 
the men of the Army and the Navy at every point, and 
serve their interests wherever they are likely to be 
called in this great world war. 


Will you send your 
Gift to-day? 


133,0C0 men during the past five months 
have slept in the 


Y.M.C.A. Rest Huts for Soldiers and 


Sailors in London. 































will furnish a new Y.M.C.A. 
£450-600 Hut for our brave Soldiers 
and Sailors in Britain or France according to size. 


£250 will erect and furnish a large Marquee. 
50 are still needed, 
£125 will maintain ONE new building serv- 
ing our Soldiers and Sailors for the 
first THREE MONTHS, 
Donations should be addressed to Capt. R. L. 


BARCLAY, Y.M.C.A. National Headquarters, 
12, Russell Square, London, W.C. 






















POST THIS TO-DAY. 
To Captain R. L. Barctay, ¥.M.C.A. National 
leadquarters, 12, Russell Square, London, W.C. 


I have pleasure in enclosing f............ towards 
the special work of the Y.M.C.A. for the Sailors. 
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APPEALS. 











PLAYER'S 
NAVY CUT 
TOBACCO 


Pecked in varying degrees of strength 
to suit every class of smoker. 


PER 07. 


Player’s Gold Leaf Navy Cut D. 


Player’s Medium Navy Cut 
Player’s “Tawny” Navy Cat 


Per Oz. 


Player’s “ White Label” D. 


Navy Cut 


Aleo PLAYER'S NAVY CUT DE LUXE a development 
ef Flayer's Navy Cut packed in 2-oz. and 40£, 
airtight tins at 1/6 and 3/- respectively. 


Por wounded British Soldiere RP Be 

and Sailore in Military 

Heepitals st home, end for 

the Front st Duty Free 
Rates. 


Terms on application to: 
John Player & Sons, 
Nottingham. 


Issued by the Imperial Tobacco Co, 
(of ad Britain & Ireland), lid, 














NATIONAL REFUGES 


AND TRAINING SHIP ‘ARETHUSA’ 


London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, ©. _ a 








A FEW FACTS 


ROYAL NAVY. 2,200 BOYS HAVE ENTERED, 
THE ARMY. OLD BOYS IN 100 REGIMENTS. 
MERCHANT SERVICE. 6,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED, 


Expenses have greatly increased owing to the rise in the cost of Food, 
We always maintain 1,200 Boys and Girls, 


WE APPEAL TO YOUR GENEROSITY 











Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THB KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman & Treasurer: W. E. Hubbard, Esq., 17 St. Helen's Place, E. 0, 
Joint Secretaries: H. Bristow Wallen, Henry G. Copeland. 














oe 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
HUTS, TENTS and CLUBS 


provide rest, recreation, and refreshment for our 

sorely-tried and gallant men of the Army and 

Navy at home, in France, Flanders, Malta, 

Egypt, Salonica, Mesopotamia, British East 
rica, and India. 


MANY MORE ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 


Huts cost £300; Tents, £150; 


















Week’s Working £5 abroad, £2 at home, 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclays’ a/e Church Army,” payable to Pre 








bendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryan- 
Marble Arch, 


ston Street, London, W. 












Field Boots 


Y boots look like 
ours, pa A am 
t, ” 
officer to another, r ll feet 
wet,” 
baproned,” see what 4 
or, “ you've been fooled 
y that apron- y= ihieg 
> ~ eg the lace 
er of 
boots” he continued, “can 
1, ‘that part, ond mest most 
a em have done so, but 
the Lotus people can 
@ boots wat 
by the Welted-Veld 
ess. It is their patent. 
are Lotus and my 
feet are always dry.” 







































fom everywhere 
otus Ltd, Stafford 
Makers of Lotus & Delta Boots 


Lotus 
361 — 84]- 







































. et 
cc 




























































The 
WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


is building up 


THE NATION’S MANHOOD. 


20,600 CHILDREN RECEIVED AND SHELTERED. 
4,677 NOW IN THE HOMES. 










agp cost of keeping this large family 
at anxiety in War Timé. 
£18 “vil maintain a child for a yoan 
Gifts gratefully received and acknowledged by— 
Pexsrnpary Rupotr, Old Town Hall, Kennington Rd., Laem SE 
Cheques, &0., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 














PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 


WITH 
SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 


150 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atparxy MEMORIAL), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.G 
PaTroN: H.M. Tus Kine. 
Soldlers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated. 


READERS of this Journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but Cesiring te 
retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide annuities for relatives or 
friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for particulars of the DONATIONS 
CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 

Zocasueer : Tue EARL OF SERRENee. pegs GODFREY Ii. Haut LroN. 


FURNITURE For CASH. ai 


The best Stock of yer niture in Londes 
at LOWEST PRICE 
for Excellence of Qualit ty and Design. 


SPRIGGS & Co., cta., 
238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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From WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST 


—WRITINGS BY L. P. JACKS, 


Principal of Manchester College, Oxford ; 
Editor of the Hibbert Journal. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net each Volume, 


1, Mad Shepherds. 
(‘‘ The Snarley Bob Stories.”) 
“ Full of the sardonic grimmess of human comedy .. . this pregnant hu 
document.” —Outiook. gnan man 


2, From the Human End. 


A Collection of Essays on urgent questions of the day, now 
first published. 
“Human nature is his one great theme. For the handling of it he has many 
fts and none more amazing than his power to see what is happening on 
ether side of the fence.”—Liverpool Daily Post, 


3. Philosophers in Trouble. 
“ All who can appreciate quaint humour, brilliantly playful satire, and literary 
pefinement will be delighted with thie * volume of stories.’ ”’ 
—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 


With 6 Maps. Demy 8vo. 75. 6d. not. 


The Germans. 


By J. M. ROBERTSON, P.C., M.P., Author of ‘‘ The Saxon 
and the Celt,” *‘ The Evolution of States,” &c, 
Part 1. The Teutonic Gospel cf Race. 
» JL. The Old Germany and the New. 

“ Mr. Robertson's analysis is wonderfully penetrating, but his book Is no mere 
pillorying of the enemy It is rather an attempt to account for him—to explain 
en ethnographical and other grounds his brutality and violence, his disregard 
ef the rights of others, his failure to curb his worst instincts, and his marvellous 
and morbid national vanity."—Ozford Chronicle. 











BY L. COPE CORNFORD. 
Stiff boards, 2s. net. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Echoes from the Fleet. 
With a Preface by Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 


“Mr. Cope Cornford’s sketches of life in the Navy are full of dash, humour, 
and go. Mr. Rudyard Kipling would not need to be ashamed of having written 
*Lent for the Voyage.’ "—ZEvening Standard, 











With Pictorial Cover. Crown 8vo. Paper boards, 28. net. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Lord High Admiral and Others. 

“ Dramatic tales of fighting men in the Navy. It is impossible to read these 
¥ithout being impressed by their fidelity to the actual conditions of naval life. 
The volume is throughout vigorous, readable, and healthy.’’—Scotsman, 


By the Founder of the ** Fight for Right” Movement. 
Large Post 8vo. 18, net. 


The Sense of Community. 
An Address given before the Quest Society, February, 1916, 
by Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.1LE., Author of 
* Within: Thoughts during Convalescence,” &c. 
“Tiscusses the descent of man and the origin of life. The booklet will be 
equally acceptable to the sociologist and the scientist.”—Aberdeen Daily Journal. 





London: WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 











for 
practical 
patriots 


q@ Fit Avons not merely because they are British, but 
because they yield maximum efficiency at lowest cost. 

















THE SPECTATOR.” 
READING GASES FOR THE 
“SPECTATOR.” 


To hold Six Numbers, 2s. each. By post, 2«. 3d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Neweagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. 





Macmillan’s New Books. 


BY LORD CROMER. 


Political & Literary Essays. Third 


Series. By the EARL OF OROMER.  8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Tre ScoTsMAN.—* This Interesting volume . .. These disconrses cover familiar 
pwns with a keenness of patriotic thought, an intellectual vivacity, and a 

readth of literary culture that make them invariably stimulating and suggestive 
to read, and give them a certain unity of their own tis rare in books of which 
the subject-matter is so varied in interest.” 


Persons & Politics of the Transi- 
tion. By ARTHUR ANTHONY BAUMANN, B.A., 
sometime M.P. for Peckham. S8vo. 6s. net. 


Tas Mornivea Post.—“ Mr. Banmann’s personality sketches are admirable 
in their ‘actuality’ and many will read them with pleasure and profit....A 
very thoughtful and suggestive book.” 








Concerning Prayer: its Nature, 
its Difficulties, and its Value. 
By the AUTHOR OF “PRO CHRISTO ET ECCLESIA,” 
HAROLD ANSON, EDWYN BEVAN, R. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
LEONARD HODGSON, RUFUS M. JONES, W. F. LOFT- 
HOUSE, C. H. 8. MATTHEWS, N. MICK LEM, A. O. TURNER, 
and B. H. STREETER. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CHALLENGE.—" Altogether the book is one of supreme value and import- 
ance. It is modern in tone and temper throughout.” 


REV. WILLIAM TEMPLE’S NEW BOOK. 


Plato and Christianity. Three Lectures. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

*,* These three lectures are entitled respectively General Philo- 
sophy, Ethics and Politics, and Plato and Christianity. 


Second Thoughts of an Economist. 
By WILLIAM SMART, D.Phil., LL.D., late Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Glasgow. With a Bio- 
graphical Sketch by Tuomas Jones, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 
5s. not. 





The Military Map: Elements of 
Modern Topography. (French School of 


War.) With Diagrams and Maps. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


Tun Damy Mar.—*A concise guide to military topography, which has the 
signal advantige of being written without technicalities In language that can be 
understood by all, Its explanations are lucid, and the text is illustrated by « 
large number of excellent diagrams.” 


Discovery or The Spirit and Service 
of Science. By R. A. GREGORY. Llustrated, 


Crown Sv0. 5s. net. 
My Yoruba Alphabet. By R. E. DENNETT, 


Author of “ Nigerian Studies,” &c. 8vo. Sewed, ls. 6d. net. 














BY PERCY MACKAYE. 


Poems and Plays. sy PERCY MACKAYE. 
In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. Poxms. 8s. 6d.net. Vol. II: 
Piays. 8s. 6d. net. 





Filibusters and Financiers, The Story 
of WILLIAM WALKER and his Associates. By WILLIAM 
Oo. SCROGGS, Ph.D. With Portrait aud Maps. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 














COURSE OF PUBLICATION, 


IN 
BIBLIOTHECA REUTERIANA 


CATALOGUE OF THE EXTENSIVE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BARON DE REUTER 
Part 1.—Art and Archaeology, etc. Part {i,—History, eto, 
Part I11.—Philosophy, Orientaiia, and Classical Literature. 

Post Free, Others to follo 


follow. 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 43 Piccadilly, W. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Telephone: Central 1515 and Mayfair 3601. 
A Speciality of BOOKS ON THE WAR at No. 43 Piccadilly. 





OOKS.—Madame D’Arblay’s Diary and Letters, notes by 
Austin Dobson, 6 vols., 28s. 6d.; Evelyn's Diary, notes by Austin Dobsoa, 
3 vols., 18s. €d.; Archer’s Theatrical World, 5 vols., 7s. 6d., 1894-08; Drake's 
History English Glass Painting, 1912, 30s. ; Crawford's Rulers of the Sow 2 vols, 
8s.; Gleanings from Venetian History, 2 vols., &s.; Pictures from “ Punch,” 8 vois., 
half morocco, £3 38. ; Davidson's Storics from the Operas, 3 vols., 6s. ; Sex Mythology, 
6s. ; Works of Mrs. Aphra Behn, 6 vols., £3 3s. ; Ticknor's History of Spanish Liteta- 
ture, 3 vols., 1863, £1 1s.; Gilfillan’s Edition of Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, 
6 vols., 1865, 10s. 6d. Send also for Catalogue. 100,600 Bargains on hand. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer In the 
Provinces. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Strect, Birmingham 








NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR ie published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the third 
Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes 
may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, 
at ls. Gd. each; by post, ls. 9d. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 





RED CROSS AND IRON CROSS 


By A DOCTOR IN FRANCE. 2s. 6d. net. 


Startling scenes from the War's great tragedy are enacted in the 
pages of this book. It is war as a Doctor sees it at close quarters, 
with all its grim and terrible reality and sombre pathos. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN WAR-TIME 


By S. P. B. MAIS. 3s. 6d. net. 


“You must read this book from beginning to end if you wish 


to understand how triumphantly the Public School spirit has | 


justified all that has been said of it, in prose or poetically, in the 
t fifty years.” —Morning Post. 


PATRIOTIC POETRY, GREEK AND 
ENGLISH 


By W. RHYS ROBERTS, Litt.D., Professor 
of Classics, University of Leeds. An Address 
given on the 500th Anniversary of Agincourt. 
With Notes, References, and Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. net. 
LIFE AND GABRIELLA 


A new novel by ELLEN GLASGOW, Author 

of ‘The Battle-Ground,” ‘“* The* Romance of a 
Plain Man,” &c. 5s. net. 

A book of power—of the mastery of human fate. A tale that 
will make a profound impression for its sanity, its knowledge of 
life, and for the gentle, fearless woman who steps out of its pages 
with the fruits of victory in her hands. 





JOHN MURRAY, LONDON. 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 
THE NATIONAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


With an Introduction by J. E. C. BODLEY. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
By CASIMIR amg oe a Now Ready. 


THE CENTURY OF THE RENAIS- 


SANCE, = 7/6 net. By LOUIS BATIFFOL. 








Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


The Life of Monsignor 
ROBERT HUGH BENSON 


By the Rev. €. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 
Two volumes. 8vo. 18s. net. 


“Fr. Martindale is the Sargent of biography. This is ‘the real 
man as he lived, with his curious streak of genius, hig feverish 
activity, and his many faults.”"—Church Times. , 








3s. 6d. net. 


Some Experiences in Hungary, August 
1914, to January, 1915. 


By MINA MACDONALD. 


With 23 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Serbia in Shadow and Light. 


By the Rev. NICOLAI VELIMIROVIC, D.D., Professor of 
Theology at the University of Belgrade. With a Preface by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


5s. net. 


Chemistry in the Service of Man. 


By ALEXANDER FINDLAY, M.A., D.Se., F.L.C. With 
3 Portraits and Diagrams in the Text. 


Crown 68vo. 











With 8 Plates and Diagrams. S8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Milk and its Hygienic Relations. 


By JANET E. LANE-CLAYPON, M.D., D.Se. (Lond.), 
Assistant Medical Inspector under the Local Government 
Board. 
*,* Published under the direction of the Medical Research Com- 
mittee (National Health Insurance). 

















Crown 8vo. 3s. Od. net. 


The Celtic Christianity of Cornwall. 
Divers Sketches and Studies. 
By the Rev. THOMAS TAYLOR, M.A., F.S.A., Vicar of St 


Just-in-Penwith. 








8vo. 6s. net. 


Nature, Miracle, and Sin: a Study of 
St. Augustine’s Conception of the Natural Order. 


By T. A. LACEY, M.A. The Pringle Stuart Lectures delivered 
at Oxford, Easter Term, 1914. 





A Leading Case in Psychical Research. 


THE QUEST FOR DEAN BRIDG- 
MAN CONNER. | sy antuony J. PHILPOTT. 





6/- net. 
SOLDIERS’ TALES SERIES. 

ON THE ANZAC TRAIL. 
By “ANZAC.” 3/6 net. 
“ CONTEMPTIBLE.” 
By “CASUALTY.” 3/6 net. 
PRISONER OF WAR. 
By ANDRE WARNOD. /6 net. 


“Quite a little classic on its subjects, wonderfully informing 
and entertaining.” —Sunday Times. 


VIVE LA FRANCE! 

By E. A. POWELL. 3/6 net. 
“One of the most absorbing and most wonderfully illustrated of 

war books.”—Daily News. 





THE LATEST FICTION. 


FELICITY CROFTON. 

By MARGUERITE BRYANT. 6/- nu. 
“A charming and interesting character study, written with a 

rare insight and a high ideal.”—Pall Mall Gazeite. 


MISS PANDORA. 

By M. E. NORMAN. 5/- 
“‘ Singularly able and interesting characterisation. . . . A nota 

piece of work.”—Liverpool Post. 

EARTH TO EARTH. 

By R. DEHAN, Author of ‘‘ The Dop Doctor,” &c. 6/- n. 
“ Vigorous, easily effective tales, distinguished by an unfagying 

vivacity.’’—Observer. 


n. 
ble | 





Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Driftwood Spars: the Stories of a Man, a 
Boy, a Woman, and Certain other People who 
strangely met upon the Sea of Life. 


By CAPTAIN PERCIVAL CHRISTOPHER WREN, LA.R., 
Author of *‘ Dew and Mildew,” &c. 


“An excellent, original piece of work.”—Morning Post. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











THE IDENTIFICATION OF THE WRITER OF 
THE ANONYMOUS LETTER TO LORD MONTEAGLE IN 
1605. With Five Plates of Facsimiles. 4s. 6d. net. 

“ The identification of the hands is made clear. . . . It is obvious that Vavasour 


was the writer and Tresham the sender of the le‘ter.”"—T'he Contemporary Review. 
“So painstaking a production.”—JVestern Mail, 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., London, E.O. 








OOK BARGAINS.—Morris’ Mansions, 6 vols., 240 beautiful 

coloured plates, 86s., cost £10; Trollope’s Barchester Novels, 6 vols., 20s.; 
Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., illus., £9; Burke's Peerage, 1915, 258., cost 42s. 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper. Books bought for cash or exchanged. Cata- 
logues free —HOLLAND BROS.. 21 John Bright Street. Birmingham. 


aD 





SALE BY AUCTION. 


: The LIBRARY of CAPTAIN H. L, ARCHER HOUBLON. ‘ 
\ ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 
J by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Btreet, Strand, W.C., 
on Monday, June 26th, and two following days, at ONE o'clock precisely, the Important 
and extensive LIBRARY of CAPTAIN H. L. ARCHER HOUBLON, removed from 
Hollingbury Place, Essex. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 
= = = ———— —————— 
Subscriptions only received by Gorpon anv Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, 
Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror ann Company, Dunedin ; 
Smmpson anp WitutaMs, Christchurch; Hl. Barcirs anp Compary, 
Wellington, N.Z.; BR. Srrecniey, Auckland; and C. W. Ricsy, 





WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C 


Adelaide, 
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CONSTABLE’S LIST. 





— 


POLITICS. 
By HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE. Translated from _ the 
German by Buancae Ducpate and TorBEN DE Brite. With 
gn Introduction by the Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR. 
*vols. 24s. not. 

« Well worth tho close attention of those who would know the 
an mind.’’—Evening Standard. 





CHARLES STEWART PARNELL. 


A Memoir. 
By his Brother, JOHN HOWARD PARNELL. Frontispiece 
Portrait. 10s. 6d. net. 
«Intimate glimpses of Parnell the man rather than the political 


wader constitute the interest and even charm of this book.” 
—Freeman’s Journal. 





true Germ 





ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 


Over-Ruled. Pygmalion. 
By BERNARD SHAW. 6s. 
GENERAL BOTHA. 
The Career andthe Man. By HAROLDSPENDER. Frontis- 
piece Portrait. 73. 6d. net. 
“ 4 most readable and entertaining book, giving us an excellent 
picture of the strength of this great man.”—WDaily Telegraph. 








THE ULTIMATE BELIEF. 


By A. CLUTTON-BROCK, Author of ‘‘ Thoughts on the 
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